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It's our summertime switch on 
Bourbon on the rocks. 

Just pour Old Fitzgerald Bourbon 
over crushed ice. Add a lemon twist. 

It’s just enough of a switch to be 
refreshing. But not enough to cover up 
Old Fitz’s honest Bourbon flavor. 

When things start to get hot, try a 
Fitz Mist. 

It'll toke the heat off. 

old Fitzgerald is 
the most expensively made 
Bourbon in Kentucky. 
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Avis interrupts the 
rent a car war 
to bring you a message 
on vacation rates. 


Wc have a plan, called “’See America’’ 
going into operation this summer. 

To put it briefly: Only S99 rents a new 
Plymouth for a week, with no charge for 
the first thousand miles and your first 
tankful of gas is free. 

For example, let’s say you dro\e f rom 
Las Vegas through the Grand Canyon to 
Phoenix and then across to Los Angeles, 
traveling 995 miles in seven days. 

All it would cost is $99 plus about S21 
for gas (ifyou want an air-conditioned 
car,add $lo). And that is considerably 
less than our usual rate. 

It gets a bit more compi icated when 
you go over a thousand miles or rent longer than a week. 
So call Avis or your travel agent for the full details. 

Okay, N0.I. Resume firing. 



Cease fire! 


OAVlSRftJTA 


t’Mob'l O'l Corpor»tc( 
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We can do more 
than fill up 
your gas tank. 


We know an empty gas tank isn't tneonly thing you 
have to worry atxxjt on a trip 

There's that empty stom^h to think about 

And findirtg a d^ent place to stay. 

Then cash. How much to take'’ How much tespend 
tor this, for that? 

Together, these things can add up to rnore of a 
problem than a vacation. 

So we at Mobil started working on an easier way for 
you to take a trip. 

And the first thing we did was make our Credit 
Card more of a Vacation Credit Card 

Sleep r>ow, pay later. 

Now it can get you food to eat and a place fc stay at 
1400 good motels across the country. 

And let you charge it ail. 

Thisway you won't have to take along somuchcash 


Or worry about it running out before your plans do. 
(And the less you carry, the less you can lose.) 

We can also make sure that the money you do bn ng 
with you won't have to go tor a new battery Or a flat 
tire. (You can charge gas. oil, emergency repairs and 
parts at any Mobil Station ) 

You can even charge a whole car. 

Now you can cnargeaHerb; or National Rent-a-Car 
with Our Card. (So if Junior needs thecar while you're 
gone, he can have it.) 

Our Cred it Card >s only one of the ways we can make 
your trip a little smoother 

We have Travel information Centers in our statons 
along the ma)or highways. 

Arto a free Tour Routing Service at all of our stations 
(Just tell u$ where you're gcng And we'il send you a 
marked map showing you how to get there ) 


We also have Travel Guides that rate ?2,0(X motels 
hotels and restaurants in the U.S 
Yxi can pick one up for $1 95* at mcst MoPi' Stations 
While you're there, why not fiH out an application for 
our Credit C^rd? 

It might make the difference between taking a tnp 
and having a vacation. 
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Next week 

FRAN TARKFNTONS strug- 
gles as a rookie with the new 
Vikings— the brain-crushing 
puzzles of complex defenses 
and the pain of the pass rush — 
arc told in Part 2 of his siory. 

WHO IS NUMERO UN07 This 
t|uestion. asked each season by 
U.S. bulllighi fans, is answered 
by John McCormick in an au- 
thoritative evaluation of the 
corrida, its toreros and loros. 

HAWAII IS INVADED by 20- 
000 kids from the mainland 
— surfers, beachies, bicachics 
and blasters - in a massive 
summer-in protest against any- 
thing but having a good lime. 


e 1967 BY 


HUI-RVSO RZRRODUCriON WlTHOl/T 


FFRMISSIUN IS SIRlCrLV PROIlIBCnD. 



LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Ten years ago. in the July issues of this 
maga7ine, we reported the historic 
Wimbledon victory of Althea Gibson: 
talked with Al Lope?, about the chances 
of his Chicago White Sox. who were 
at the lop of the American League then 
as now; and picked Floyd Patterson to 
keep his heavyweight championship in 
a fight with Hurricane Jackson. There 
was much more, of course, but in all 
the 320 pages. 1 10,000 words and some 
400 pictures of those issues there was 
not one yat or tittle of football. 

Times have changed. The summer 
sun may be high and hot. but the foot- 
ball season is beginning, and v/ith it 
the most ambitious program of cover- 
age that wc have yet scheduled. The big 
special issues on college and profes- 
sional football will not appear for al- 
most two months, but in the meantime 
there is much to write about in the 
sport. The first item is the beginning 
(on page 74) of Fran Tarkenton's story 
of his career as a most unusual quarter- 
back, The scries with the New York 
Giants' new man in constant motion is 
the kind of piece that gives dimension 
to the game's personalities. 

Even now most of last year's out- 
standing college .seniors arc heading for 
pro camps from Andover, Mass, to San 
Diego. Calif, to compete with the reg- 
ulars for starting positions. (They face 
unfriendly odds. Of the 40 to 60 rookies 
trying to crack each of the 25 NFL and 
AFL teams, only six. on the average, 
will make it.) By July 23 the last of the 
regulars will be in camp, too, tuning 
up for the opening exhibition games of 
early August. 

This year brings the first preseason 
games between the NF'L and the AFL 
and thus the chance for the younger 
league to avenge some of the blood lost 
by Kansas City in the first Super Bowl. 
Sixteen interleague games will be played 


4 


before the two leagues settle down to 
the long regular-season schedules. The 
NFL will have a new look, now that 
it has been sliced into four four-team 
divisions playing within Eastern and 
Western Conferences. Two new teams 
have been added to the scene: the 
NFL's New Orleans Saints (the subject 
of an early SI story to come), who are 
in camp right now sorting bodies for 
the 1967 season, and an AFL Cincin- 
nati outfit that starts preparation for 
the 1968 campaign under the leader- 
ship of a legendary pro football or- 
ganizer. Paul Brown, the former coach 
and general manager of the Cleve- 
land Browns, 

With all other fans, wc will be watch- 
ing the prescason match-ups with un- 
usual interest. The NFL vs. AFL evi- 
dence starts coming in on Aug. 5. when 
the Detroit Lions go to Denver to play 
the Broncos. Thereafter some of the 
better games will match the Philadel- 
phia Eagles and New York Jets, the 
Los .Angeles Rams and San Diego 
Chargers, the Chicago Bears and Kan- 
sas City Chiefs and the San Francisco 
49crs and Oakland Raiders. 

Patrons of the New York Giants 
should be heartened by Tarkenton's 
optimistic words in these pages, and wc 
think all football fans will want to read 
not only Fran's plain talk about fancy 
scrambli.'g, but also the following 
parts, in which he discusses the prob- 
lems of being a rookie quarterback, 
describes his long apprenticeship at 
Minnesota and eventual split with the 
volatile Norm Van Brocklin, gives his 
authoritative view of how to read de- 
fenses and make plays go and tells how 
to beat the Green Bay Packers. 
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Send 

Geoise Washington 

to 

Viet Nam 


Or Abraham Lincoln. Or Alexander 
Hamilton. Or better still, write a check. 

U.S.O. needs your dollars today, for 
its vital work in ViefNam, And in Korea. 

Okinawa, Europe and all the distant, 
lonely places where young Americans 
are serving. 

Wherever they go. from Arctic tundra to tropical jungle, 
from the overcrowded camptowns stateside to the ships at 
sea, U.S.O, welcomes them, serves them, entertains them. 
Gives them a clear choice of things to do and "the next 
best thing to home." 

What will your dollars do? Help provide 165 U.S.O. clubs, 
a dozen in Viet Nam. Offering recreation, refreshment, a 


friendly welcome, and all kinds of 
services, like voice-tape letters home. 
Your gift will help send 91 U.S.O. 
shows across the world, bringing 
famous-name entertainment to some 
of the loneliest outposts on earth. 
Your gift will help keep U.S.O. going, 
because U.S.O. gets no government funds. It depends en- 
tirely on private contributions. And the need is more, in 
time of war. 

Won't you give this year through your local United Fund 
or Community Chest? 

Sotneone you know needs U.S.O. 



MI 


extra 

gooc 

pictures 

without 

extra 

fuss 


When you have a Nikon-made 
single-lens reflex with Nikkor 
optics and thru-the-lens exposure 
control, you can be pretty sure of 
the picture quality you’ll get, auto- 
matically. Or almost automatically, 
because the automatic features 
of the Nikkormat FT simply elim- 
inate the mechanical distractions, 
so you can enjoy complete crea- 
tive control and mastery over the 
picture situation. You'll find the 
Nikkormat FT, in fact, just about 
as automatic as you’d ever want a 
fine camera to be. Price with in- 
terchangeable 50mm Auto-Nikkor 
f2 lens is under $270. At your 
Nikon dealer, or write. 

Nikon, Inc., Garden City, N.Y. 11533 

Su&$iQiary of Ehrenreich Photo-Optical Industries, Inc. 

(In Canada; Anglophoto Ltd., P.Q.) 


NIKKORMAT FT 

35mm single lens reflex with 
thru-the-lens meter system 



BOOKTALK 

The man who saved the famed Lipizzan 
stallions tells how they are trained 

The romance of the Spanish Riding School 
' of Vienna, home of the graceful white 
Lipi7/an stallions, has fostered a cult with- 
out equal in the equestrian world. Fanned 
by melodramatic hiHiks (Mary Stewart's 
thriller, .“f/rs A/fot'e the GnmiHl) and mov- 
ies (ritiridii iind Sfiracle of the White Sial- 
liuns) Lipi/ran fans view these superhorscs 
w ith something close to reverence. When the 
stallions last toured the U.S. in 1964. (hey 
played to sold-out houses in six cities and, 
even after a two-century run at the sttme 
glamorous stand, tickets for their show in 
Vienna are still difficult to obtain. 

As most people know. Colonel Alois Po- 
dhajsky, director of the Spanish Riding 
School from 1939 until his retirement in 
196.S, was the man responsible, along with 
Cieneral Patton, for keeping the stud intact 
during World War il. in the past Colonel 
Piidhajsky has written a number of roman- 
tic biHiks about his horses to titillate the 
eullisls lA/y Duncing White Horses and the 
Hofreitschule). Now he has produced a vol- 
ume called The Complete Training of Horse 
ami Rider in rite Priiniples of Classical Horse- 
manship (Doubleday, $7.95) that is directed 
squarely at ihc serious student of the art. 

Podhujsky's respect for the horse is ap- 
parent throughout his book. It is a truism 
that patience and kindness get the best re- 
sults. but many hurried horsemen overlook 
the fact. "The young horse will not gel his 
first impressions from his rider but from the 
treatment by his groom." says Podhajsky. 
"The importance of correct care in the sta- 
ble cannot be emphasized too strongly with 
both the young horse and the fully trained 
one. Rough or unreasonable treatment may 
have a bad effect on the training . . . with 
shy or well-bred horses. It is hardly neces- 
sary." he adds, "to state that punishment 
must never be administered from temper or 
because the rider is in a bad humor. 7 he 
rider should never forget that horses have 
long memories and arc easily frighiencd. ’ 

As elementary and sensible as PiHlhajsky's 
advice sounds, one needs only to visit an 
average horse show to see how often this 
approach, which dates back to Xenophon, 
is forgotten. 

Another new book dedicated to the train- 
ing of horses from the basic steps to ad- 
vanced schooling is called Eipdtoriim: Learn- 
ing and Teaching (A. S. Barnes. SIO). Writ- 
ten by Jean Froissard. it is a lively manual 
that even gives the equestrian advice on 
press relations at horse shows. This hook 
benefits somewhat from a collection of in- 
teresting illustrations out of museums that 
makes the photographs in Colonel Podhaj- 
sky's book seem unnecessarily bleak. 

— Al.lCF Higc.iss 


GET A SUP-PROOF GRIP 
ON YOUR GAME! 



if Haii penpiratlta wanT fan POWER fiRiP 
it Calortasi, adartais, a«»4l)aitMlc, aat 
100% acthra— In plastic spray ccatMncr 
it MacR nora cffactiva thaa aid fasRIoaaa 
ratin — para tbam plastic 
it Oats net "feaitdHv" aa hands — andoried 
anthasiastieally hy prafa ssi aaals 

FOR GOLF. TENNIS, BOWUNG 
^WHEREVER GOOD GRIP IS 
ESSENTIAL 
DIstrtbuton Wanted 
IP NOT AVAILABLE AT YOUR 



1901 e. north ave. * milwaukee • wis 



Bill Gardel has 
never had an 
accident. Don’i let his firsi mis- 
lake be yout Iasi Drive defensively . . . 

Watch out for the other guy! 



Continental opens 
its "nw/se territories” 



Wouldn’t you know it! The Conti- 
nental States of America is only a few 
months old and we’re experiencing 
our first territorial expansion. 

A recent route award has made it 
possible for us to add the states of 
Washington, Oregon and Louisiana 
to the C.S.A. This means the present 
number of states in our country stands 



The Continental States of America 
Growing with pride 


at twelve, instead of the previous nine 
...and we’re very excited about that. 

But the real story is even bigger. For 
the first time, the Pacific Northwest 
and the Gulf Coast have a direct jet 
connection... no more plane chang- 
ing. Continental Airlines now provides 
service between Seattle/Tacoma, 
Portland, Wichita, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
City, Houston and New Orleans. 

This means a new opportunity for 
more people to travel more places in 
the Continental States of America and 
feel the difference pride makes. 



Continental Airlines 

the proud bird with the golden tail 



Gail Marsh is a born loser. 



She may lose umbrellas— but never her money. 

Because she carries Bank of America Travelers 
Cheques. If anything happens to them, she gets 
a prompt refund. Anywhere in the world. And 
for the full amount. She 
can’t lose -the world's 
largest bank guarantees it. 

That’s why she always travels with 
Bank of America Travelers Cheques. 



SOLD BY LEADING BANKS EVERYWHERE. 




•Trademaric Trademark ••Atlas" Reg. U.S. Pal Off., Atlas Supply Company, 




If Super Tire isn t what 
we say it is, we ll lose 
more than a tire customer. 


We’il lose a gasoline customer as well. Which we and 
our dealers simply can’t afford. 

That’s why our Amoco® 120 Super Tire gives you 
40% more traction than most new-car tires, for one 
thing. And was safety tested— and passed— at speeds 
of 120 mph. 

Ask to see it. You won’t be surprised. 

Because "You expect more from Standard — and 
you get it!"* 


528 31i 253 b oi 













25^ is a lot for a blade, 
but this is a lot of blade. 


When it comes to shaving, my face comes first, Vou see, iVe got problems 
Lots of beard, sensitive skin So I need a shave that makes my beard surrender without 
messing me up. Eversharp has the answer New chrome stainless steet with a special 
convex edge and Miron’coating They're new from Schick Science Give your face a rest 

Pamper yourself. 


4 fora dollar. 


Meet the new 
three-time 
"Indy” winners! 



A- ]. Foyt entered the exclusive circle this year (the others are Mauri Rose, 
Wilbur Shaw, and Louis Meyer) when he wrapped up his third “Indy 500." And 
so did the Enco Tiger . . . just a rookie three years ago . . . now one of the 
most familiar figures on the racing circuit. Because, of course, it was the Tiger, 
Humble's special racing fuel, that powered A. I. to his big Number Three victory, 
fust as if was the Tiger that rode with Jimmy Clark in 1965 and with A. f. 
in 1964. 

And the Tiger is a winner every time in your tank. Because 
the same people who blend the winning racing 
fuel also blend High-energy Enco Extra gasoline 
for your car . . . the gasoline with the extra 
punch! High energy Enco Extra keeps 
your car running smooth and strong, be- 
cause it keeps engines running clean. 

Take it from A. I. Foyt. On and off the 
track, he goes with the Tiger! 

HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 



£Nce 


Put a 
Tiger in 
your Tank' I 





Decisive answer to today’s problem of 
auto insurance cancellation 


Only from Allstate: 
a revolutionary long-term 
Renewal Guarantee 
that applies to all 
auto insurance 
coverages 



Now Allstate guarantees to continue your auto 
insurance for five years. Even if you have accidents. 

Even if you’re found to be at fault. 

After your Allstate insurance is in force 60 days, 
it’s Renewal-Guaranteed for five years (starting with 
the effective date of your policy) as long as 
you and the other drivers in your family 
hold valid drivers’ licenses and you pay the 
premiums when due. You simply renew 
each year with the policy forms and 
rates then in effect. 

In a nutshell, you can cancel your insurance. Allstate can’t. 

This exclusive Allstate Renewal Guarantee applies to 
all your auto coverages-liability, collision, comprehensive, 
medical payments-whatever you’ve bought. 

What’s more, you’re covered by Allstate’s Good Driver 
Plan, with rates lowered or raised by your own 
family driving record. 

Present Allstate auto policyholders : Your Allstate 
Pledge Against Cancellation, which covered 
liability insurance only, is automatically 
broadened in line with this new Guarantee 
which applies to all your auto coverages. 

Future Allstate policyholders ; See an 
Allstate Agent soon, to qualify for this 
new Renewal Guarantee. 




You’re in good hands with Allstate 


How do you 
make the 
eiistomer 

No.l? 



Giv(‘ him (‘xlras, 
wns National (^arRcailal. 
Lilv(‘ ScVH Groeii Stamps. 


A smiling "ihdnk you" is nice — but No. 1 treatment 
calls for something extra. 


So you'll get a fistful of S&H Green Stamps every time 
you rent a car from National Car Rental. 


And you'll get plenty more. Because we've started a National 
Movement to make the man who rents the car. No. 1. 


You'll get any recogni.'ed credit card you hold (including 
American Oil & Mobil) quickly honored at any National counter. 


You'll get a choice of cars that's really a choice. We've added 
all five General Motors cars to our fleet: Chevrolet, 

Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Buick and Cadillac. 

You will find that we offer the broadest 
customer insurance coverage in the car rental 
You’ll get confirmed reservations by computer, 
nationwide, in five seconds flat. 



You may want to meet our new "Floating Fleet," that lets you 
drive a deluxe air-conditioned Pontiac from one National Car city 
to the next without paying any extra charges. 

You get these "extras" at more than 1100 National 
Car Rental locations, including over 200 airports. 

They demonstrate our basic business creed; that you, the 
customer who rents the car, arc entitled to be No. 1. 

Isn't that a good reason— next time you rent a car- 
lo try National Car Rental? 

For reservations— tiulioiiHidr or worldHide— 

«'a)l Xalional (^r Jicnl.'il 

where the eiisloiiier is always I\o. 1 

National Ca< Rental, Inc. C I9b7 J 



WE GIVE S4H GREEN STAMPS 
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A MATTER OF KLASS 

The Ladies Professional Golfers Asso* 
ciaiion has a knotty little problem. 10* 
year-old Beverly Klass. a California 
child who has been entering LPGA 
tournaments. Beverly, a fifth-grader, 
is a fine golfer, by lO-year-old standards, 
but she has no more place in a profes- 
sional golf tournament than a midget 
did batting for the St. Louis Browns, and 
the suspicion is that the goal in each ease 
is the same: publicity. Having put up 
with Beverly for three tournaments (she 
averaged 91 in the Dallas Civitan Open. 
86 at St. Louis and 96 in the U.S. Open), 
Lennie Wirtz, the LPGA tournament 
director, tried to have her kept out of 
last week's Lady Carling Open in Balti- 
more on the grounds that her entry 
would violate Maryland's child labor 
laws. Not so, said the Stale, so Beverly 
played — and shot 86-92-92 to finish 63 
shots behind winner Mickey Wright. 
Now’ the LPGA is changing its rules to 
prevent any professional who is not 18 
years old from entering its tournaments. 

Beverly's father, a Woodland Hills, 
Calif, contractor, says he docs not think 
any such restrictive rule can be applied 
retroactively, and he is threatening to 
sue. The LPGA, with some scn.se of what 
is detrimental to the game, should have 
been wiser than to accept her initial en- 
try at Dallas — and somebody in the 
Klass family deserves a spanking. 

WINDY CITY 

Some time ago Pablo Picasso designed 
a metal sculpture for the city of Chicago, 
and plans were to erect the five-story- 
tall, S300,{X)0 structure in front of the 
new Civic Center. But now some local 
politicians feel they have a more apt 
idea. Instead of the Picasso they want a 
gigantic bronze of Ernie Banks, which 
would, they say, reflect the true spirit of 
the city. One of the mayor's aides says 
of Picasso's work; "If it's a bird or an 
animal they ought to put it in the zoo. 
If it is art, they ought to put it in the 
Art Institute." 


Alderman John Hoellen introduced a 
resolution in the City Council last week 
to scrap Picasso's work and ship "the 
rising heap of rusting iron" back to 
France. He pointed out that Picasso is 
a Communist, and that the artist was 
possibly playing a joke on Chicagoans. 
“Picasso's work may be a heroic mon- 
ument to some Barbary ape or some 
sort of Trojan dove," said Alderman 
Hoellen. '‘What we need is a statue to 
the eternal greatness of Chicago's own 
Achilles— Ernie Banks." If that meta- 
phor seems mixed, remember that Banks 
was spiked in the heel in a game two 
weekends ago. 

An opposing alderman argued mean- 
while that Picasso's work is in the go-go 
spirit of the city, and in its way "is a 
monument to the Cubs and the Sox and 
everything they have accomplished this 
year." It would seem a politic assess- 
ment of Picasso. 

THE ODYSSEY 

Homer Shoop had a lifelong ambition 
— to play at Wimbledon. This year the 
53-year-old North Webster. Ind. banker 
made it, appearing in the senior men's 
doubles with his friend Gardnar Mul- 
loy, who had won that championship 
the past eight years. But sad to report, 
it was not quite as glorious an occasion 
as Homer had hoped. Using his under- 
hand serve, he managed to score only 
one point for his side as he and .Mulloy 
were beaten 6- 1. 6-4. "I will never play 
with Homer again." said Mulloy. with a 
trace of a smile. 

At match point a high lob had sailed 
over the net toward Homer: Mulloy 
shouted "cross." whereupon Homer 
made a loping rush, collided with his 
partner and knocked him down. 

Mulloy said he should have known 
better than to play with Homer, any- 
way. When they teamed up in Monte 
Carlo not so long ago. Prince Rainier 
fell off his chair laughing. “I remember 
all I could sec were the Prince’s feet 
sticking up next to Princess Grace.” 


Mulloy said. "But Homer wanted to 
play at Wimbledon so badly I couldn't 
bring myself to refuse. He is a very in- 
fluential man in Indiana." 

DONE WITH A TWINKLE 

The current fad in Europe, prompted by 
the publishing a few weeks ago of The 
Dog Horoscope Book, is canine astrolo- 
gy. The author, Liz Tresilian. a 25-year- 
old British woman, claims, for e.xample, 
that dogs born under the sign of Gemini 
are eternal babies and have split per- 
sonalities, but nonetheless arc intelli- 
gent, enjoy chasing cats and particularly 
adore having their ears scratched. A dog 
born under Taurus "will be a bore . . . 
dead from the neck up and tedious be- 
yond compare. You will not have to 
teach him to sit but to stand, because 
saving energy will be one of his main 
preoccupations.” A Virgoan "will have 
green feet. He will take a genuine inter- 
est in your garden.” A dog born under 
Capricorn "will have an interest in class 
and social standing. ... He will be aware 
that top people believe hunting, shoot- 
ing and fishing should automatically be 
among the accomplishments of civilized 
beings, and he will put in a lot of time 
improving his standards in these sports.” 
The Aquarian will be an avid, if un- 
accomplished, hunter. Having scented 



his quarry, "he will want to know why 
it was in such a hurry, how many bro- 
thers and sisters it has and how long it 
has been living in the district. To get 
this information he will have to go right 
back to the beginning, so instead of 
following the rabbit he will take the 
Scent in the opposite direction." 

Miss Tresilian admits she is only a 
casual student of astrology and has 
based her book on dogs she has known 
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rather than on a feel for the stars. Her 
current astrological laboratory is limited 
to her 4-ycar-old basset, named Budget. 
He is an Aquarian. 

But the response to the book has been 
so overwhelming that the famous Paris 
voyontv. Mmc- Frederika. who lives on 
the Rue St. Honori in an apartment 
that is said to have been Robespierre's, 
ha.s had to accede to her clients' requests 
for dog horoscopes. Mmc. Frederika 
says she is a fortune teller '•with no mind 
for numbers. Astrology is a kind of 
mathematical di.scipline. so my secretary 
is the one who handles these cases." 
When summoned, the secretary arrives 
Carrying a tray with three gla-sses and a 
bottle of champagne. Everyone has a 
nip. the dog gets his stars read and the 
client departs, none the wiser. 

TIP FROM THE TOP 

Twelve years ago Jerry Cooper of Wal- 
nut Creek. Calif, was taken to Golden 
Gale Fields by his uncle, Ed Romero, 
the San Francisco Examiner horse racing 
handicapper. One of the track direc- 
tors gave Jerry a money clip as a sou- 
venir. The clip had on it the imprint 
of a win mutuci ticket, dated July 7, 
1967 on the No. 7 horse in the seventh 
race. Over the years, Jerry saved up. 
waiting for July 7. 1967. Last Friday he 
look all his money a little more than 
SI 00 — and bet the No. 7 horse in the 
seventh race at the Alameda County 
fCalif.J Fair. Thehorsewon, paying off at 
4 to I. Jerry collected $570. 

STIRLING 

The other day, in an interview in Lon- 
don, Britain's once-greal racing driver, 
Stirling Moss, said he felt the urge to 
race again. Five years after his near-fatal 
crash. Moss admits he has even gone 
so far as to take out a competition driv- 
ing license under an assumed name. "1 
used just a plain ordinary name," he 
said. "I won't tell you what it was, be- 
cause it is the sort of thing one should 
save." The license, he believes, has ex- 
pired, but his hopes of racing again have 
not. ‘T know that the barrier built by 
five years of development of drivers, 
cars, tires and experience could be al- 
most insuperable,” he said. "If only one 
could go back as a beginner and not be 
expected to jump into the top class 
again. But 1 have a tremendous number 
of business commitments, which are 
based on the reputation that took me so 
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The original replacement, 


long to build up. 1 have to make up my 
mind whether I’m prepared to stake my 
reputation again on the race track.” 

And his life. 

NEW ANGLE 

Lionel L. Watson, a San Antonio angler, 
has an armchair method for determining 
if the fish in his neighborhood arc biting. 
He keeps a pet black bass in a tub in his 
breezeway. If the bass only nibbles at his 
breakfast. Watson says, the fishing will 
not be worthwhile, but if the bass gulps 
down his morning perch, fishing in a 
250-mile radius will be excellent. 

DRAFT DODGER 

The newly formed American Basketball 
Association has had to go after some 
relatively unknown players to fill out 
its teams, but none quite so unknown 
as the one the Louisville Colonels came 
up with recently. In the draft last April 
Louisville took one "(>' lO" Smith (first 
name unavailable) from Kent Slate." It 
turned out that Kent State had no 
Smiths on its squad at all. Then it was 
believed the player drafted might be 6' 
10*^ Roy Smith, a center from Kansas 
State. Apparently not. Smith was plan- 
ning to enter graduate school at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii. So Louisville tried a 
Bob Smith at Kansas State. Two weeks 
ago Bob received the following letter: 
"This is to notify you of the basketball 
tryouts on June 26 to June 30 here in 
Louisville. We are somewhat familiar 
w ith your ability but we need to sec you 
work and discuss the opportunity you 
have in playing with the Kentucky Colo- 
nels. Please try to arrive in good phys- 
ical condition and bring your playing 
equipment with you. Yours in sports, 
John Givens, basketball coach." 

Bob Smith is a 41 -year-old, 5’ S'' 
civil engineering professor, "1 do stay in 
pretty good shape." he said, "but I have 
decided not to go." 

ONE FOR THE ROAD 

Construction of a SI. 7 million hotel on 
the 1 7th hole at St. Andrews' (Jld Course 
has begun, with the approval, surpris- 
ingly enough, of the Royal and Ancient. 
T ucked into the dogleg of the famed 453- 
yard hole known as The Road will be 
an XO-room structure of native sand- 
stone. which the planners say will not 
"adversely affect the appearance of the 
Old Course as golfers know it.” 

Since this corner of the Old Course 
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This is a hall yo\i won't believe. 

As far as abuse goes. FaultleSvS will take all that any clulTer can give 
it— and more. Uelly a shot. To]) it. Skull it. I'A-en look U]> on an iron. 
Doesn’t make any clifTerenee. 7’/n.s ball won'l rut. 

Ibit that’s only i)art of it. 

We designed this ball b)r distaucc. .-\nd you’ll get it. The Faultless 
eats up far more yardage than you 'd have any right to e.xjiect. 

foil’ll jjrobably wonder why you’re in the fairway so often, too. That’s 
because tFe Faultle.'^s lias nothing in it to get out of round or balance. 
So. your iron shots will suddenly seem to be a little straighter. And 
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Whut liappcns when a knife-sharp 
blade euls into the soft rover of an 
ordinarj' golf ball? That's easy. It 
cuts. It becomes unplayable. 

But try the same trick with a 


Which way does the weight fall in 
an ordinary ball? 

I'aultless has its own lie-detector 
test to tell. Our laboratory people 
use this mercury bath. If the ball 


Faultle.'is, 

What happens? Xotliing. Thal’.s 
why you can hit it — right or wrong 
— time after time, round after rovind, 
without worrying about cutting it. 


turns, you know it s out of balance. 

With Faultless, there’s no center 
or winding to get out of balance. 
Kach ball is alwai/s ready for straight, 
true flight. wuu 


has in the past been occupied by a British 
Railways switching yard, a coal dump 
and a warehouse, retaining the atmos- 
phere must have severely tested the cre- 
ativity of the architects. But they ap- 
parently have succeeded in their design. 
A switchman's cottage will be converted 
into a pub. and the black, formidable 
railroad sheds that have long formed a 
natural hazard for big hitters trying to 
take the short way home across the dog- 
leg, have been incorporated into the 
plans. They will be demolished, but a 
tearoom exactly the same length and 
height as the shed.s will be built on the 
site. Then, to give it the authentic look, 
the tearoom will be covered with planks 
from the old sheds— which arc pock- 
marked from being hit by golf balls. 
■‘Some of those timbers must be in a 
queer state." the St. Andrews' town clerk 
said recently. *‘but it will he an interest- 
ing link with the past." In addition, a 
special gutter system and downspout on 
the tearoom will return to the ground any 
errant golf balls that land on the roof. 

Still, it won't be the same. A man 
could say he "hit one into the sheds" 
with a sense of pride in the boldness that 
led to misfortune. But how will he ever 
be able to stand at the bar and confess he 
■‘sliced one into the tearoom"? 

SIGHT FOR SORE EYES 

Lady Chichester turned up at her hus- 
band's knighting ceremony last week in 
a rumpled pant.s .suit, w hich was variou.s- 
ly described by the British press as red, 
lavender, crimson, scarlet, cherry red 
and as ‘'an insult to our Lord Mayor 
and Corporation." Obviously the outfit 
was an eye-catcher. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Tom iVfurphy. 63-year-old Cincinnati 
Red assistant trainer, when asked why 
a man of his age was in the middle of a 
recent Reds-Cardinals brawl; "1 was 
picking up the players' caps. They cost 
S6.50 apiece. " 

• Bob Ward. University of Maryland 
football coach, after 12 players flunked 
olT the team: "I don't have all their 
names on the tip of my tongue, but if 
you come down to my office tomorrow 
I can give them all to you." 

• Bob Feller, former Cleveland pitcher; 

*'I was the originator of the three-hour 
game, and it's damn boring. The extra 
time is the result of overmanaging, over- 
umpiring and overadvising." end 
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THE BEST RECORD YET 


H was even better thar) the mite, Jim Ryun said, after he broke the 1 ,500-meter mark by more than two seconds in the 
U.S. -Commonwealth meet. Most of the men ran true to form as the girls provided the upsets by PETE AXTHELM 


J i'yying around in front of the starting 
line last Saturday in his buoyant, en- 
ergetic style. Kipchoge Keino smiled 
broadly and bowed to the crowd in the 
Los .Angeles Coliseum. The second-fast- 
est middle-distance runner in the world, 
Keino had been reluctant to come from 
Kenya to face Jim Ryun. the fastest 
of all, in the l.500-mcicr run at the 
U.S.-Briiish Commonwealth meet. He 
clainwd he was not in condition to 
challenge Ryun, who was clearly in the 
best form of his remarkable career. 

But as race time approached. Keino 
seemed to lose his doubts in anticipation 
of a race that promised to produce bril- 
liant competition and a possible world 
record. He looked fit and confident and 
ready to give Ryun one of his most severe 
tests. And Ryun. who stood with hands 
on hip.s a-s Keino entertained the crowd, 
might have had reason to fear his rival. 
A week earlier Keino had run a mile in 
3:55 at the 5,900-foot altitude of Nycri, 
Kenya a feat that some compared fa- 
lorably with Ryun's .sea-level world rec- 
ord of 3:51.1. 

But Jim was not fazed at all by such 
news, First of all. there were reports that 
ovcrcnthusiastic timers might have had 
some influence on Keino's almo.st unbe- 
lievable clocking in Kenya. More im- 
portant. Ryun is so strong now that he 
could not help thinking that even if 
Keino were to beat the existing records, 
he -Ryun would still beat Keino. 

Ryun was told of Keino's decision to 
come to Los Angeles on the Tuesday be- 


fore the race. He took a few seconds to 
ponder that 3:55 mile, then shrugged. 
"Oh. well," he said. "1 guess I'd better 
start resting up for him." 

Awaiting the start of the 1,500, Ryun 
stared straight ahead, then glanced to 
his left, where Keino was preparing to 
leave from an inside lane. The other four 
competitors all sub-four-minute milers 
— hardly mattered. "1 had a simple 
plan," Ryun said. "I wanted to stay just 
behind Keino and watch his every 
move." Keino’s first move was to drop 
back casually into fifth place; so Ryun 
eased into last position as Dave Bailey 
of Canada set a leisurely pace through 
the first lap. When Bailey’s first-quarter 
lime of 60.9 seconds was announced, 
most observers resigned themselves to a 
slow, tactical battle in which Herb El- 
liott's world record of 3.'35.6. set in the 
1960 Rome Olympics, would not be en- 
dangered. Then, with dramatic sudden- 
ness. Keino took his best shot at Ryun. 
In an explosive burst designed to catch 
his pursuer off balance. Kip ru.shed into 
the lead at the beginning of the second 
lap. He sprinted the second quarter in 
56.5, fast enough to eliminate four of his 
rivals and put the world record within 
reach once again- but not fast enough 
to pull away from Ryun. 

Jim seemed to stalk Keino’s rapid 
pace as easily as he had followed Bailey’s 
slow one. "Keino knows he doesn’t have 
the kick to finish with me." he explained, 
"so I expected him to try and open up 
a lead with a move like that. I fell loose. 


though, and it wa-s no strain to keep up 
with him.” 

Kip maintained his pace through the 
third quarter, but the pressure wasn’t 
bothering Ryun a bit; in fact, Jim was 
beginning to enjoy it. "It was the first 
lime I've had anyone set a good pace 
for me since my 3:51.3 mile at Berkeley 
last summer," he said. "1 like it that way, 
because I’m a very poor judge of pace 
when I have to set it mjself.” 

With 300 yards to go. Ryun decided 
to make his move. In a few long, .smooth 
strides he was alongside Keino, and the 
crowd rose to wmeh the final struggle to 
the tape. But there was never a struggle 
and it was all over within seconds. Ryun 
pulled away from the Kenya champion 
with surprising case and drew out to a 
30-yard lead through the stretch. He ran 
the final quarter in 54, 1 tolini-sh in 3. '33. 1, 
breaking hlliolt’s record by two and a 
half seconds. It was a shocking destruc- 
tion of the oldest valid middle-distance 
mark, and Ryun naturally was delighted. 
"This wa.s an even better record than the 
mile," he said. "This one should be 
much rougher to beat." 

Sipping a Coke an hour later, he re- 
peated what he had said after his mile 
record two weeks before: "I .vtill don’t 
feel my limit has been reached. I can go 
faster." In the rough calculations of most 
track experts, his 1.500-mctcr time was 
equal to a mile in anything from 3:48.5 
to 3:50. Jim could not argue with that 
conclusion. A mile is about 120 yards 
longer than 1.500 meters, and he said, 

continued 


Approaching the last 300 meters. Ryun overtakes Keino as he starts the amazing kick that guickly took him to a tong lead and another record. 
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THE BEST conUnufd 


could have gone another 120 yards 
after this race with no trouble at all.” 

Thus Ryun has completed the aston- 
ishing feat of becoming the best ever at 
the three distances he has tackled serious- 
ly. He has now run the fastest mile in 
history, the fastest metric mile, and he 
has run the fastest half mile (1:44.9) as 
well. Because of AAU intransigence, he 
may not receive official recognition for 
the half-mile mark; it was set in last 
year's meet sponsored by the U.S. Track 
and Field Federation, and the AAU has 
refused to forward it to the internation- 
al body for validation (SI. Feb. 13, ei 
•sftj.). Nevertheless, no runner has ever 
equaled this achievement. 

Loser Keino was hardly disgraced: his 
time of 3:37.2 was less than two seconds 
off the old record and one of the fastest 
1,500 meters ever run. But Kip lost all 
his exuberance the moment Ryun swept 
so easily past him. He refused to talk to 
anyone after the race and sulked off to 
his room —just as he had done after his 
only other race against Ryun, a defeat 
in a two-mile run at last spring’s Coli- 
seum Relays. 

With his last challenger soundly beat- 
en and another record under his name. 
Ryun permitted himself to celebrate Sat- 
urday night. Tired of his constant train- 
ing diet of steak, he ate a large fish din- 
ner at a Newport Beach restaurant, then 
slept unusually late. Sunday afternoon 
he was again on the track, but this time 
as a photographer for a Topeka news- 
paper. "They have a photography pool 
at this meet,” he said. "They just have a 
few guys w ith credentials to take the pic- 
tures that are sent out." Ordinarily, 20- 
year-old part-time Topeka journalists 
might not be included in photographers' 
pools at international track meets. "Oh. 
I told them they didn't have to give me 
a pass," joked Jim. "But then they 
would’ve gotten a 3:35.7 race." 

Ryun earned his pass by providing the 
high point of a very exciting weekend 
for the 45.000 who attended the two- 
day meet in the Coli.scum. Apparently 
an international dual meet lacks gate 
appeal unless the rival teams consist of 
natural "enemies" like the U.S. and 
the Russians. But this Commonwealth 

Th« 100 meters got under wey five times. Willie 
Turner ( top. second from right) was disquali- 
fied after two false starts. Then Jim Hines 
( third from teftj was eliminated the same way. 
Finally. Lennox Miller beat Charlie Greene. 
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squad had enough stars to provide a se- 
ries of interesting events. One of the best 
— and. once again, the most inconclu- 
sive was the 100-meter dash. Charlie 
Greene, given a special leave after two 
weeks of ROTC training camp, was back 
for one more try against Jim Hines, who 
won a narrow' and disputed dcci.sion 
in the 100-yard dash at the AAU cham- 
pionships two weeks ago. But the train- 
ing program at Fort Lewis, Wash, is 
not designed to sharpen sprinters, and 
Greene conceded, "In my present phys- 
ical condition. I’m afraid I won’t be able 
to beat Jim." 

With this golden opportunity glim- 
mering before him. Hines promptly went 
out and committed two false starts. Since 
young Willie Turner of Oregon Slate had 
previously disqualified himself w ith two 
false starts. U.S. hopes in the 100 -an 
event we normally take complete charge 
of in international competition — rested 
entirely on Greene. But Crharlie wasn't 
quite up to it. He lost to Jamaican Len- 
nox Miller, the USC sophomore whom 
he had whipped last month at the NCAA 
meet. "I knew I could beat him," said 
Miller, who ran the 100 meters in 10.1. 
"If 1 hadn’t tied up when I caught him 
after 60 yards in the NCAAs, I would 
have won that, too.” 

Greene said, "I was really short at the 
finish today." And Hines, true to the 
sprinter’s code of this season, added. "It 
was Miller who broke loo soon when 
they called me for that second jump. If 
I had been in there, I probably would 
have run it in 9.9.” 

In the 200 meters the next day, Hines 
got his chance at another rival who was 
hampered by recent Army duty: world- 
record holder Tommie Smith, who had 
been on the track only twice since the 
AAU meet two weeks earlier. “I don't 
think you can fall out of shape in a few 
weeks," said Smith, who had been with 
CJrccne at Fort Lewis, "But you can lose 
your edge." 

He had lo.st enough of it to be de- 
feated by Lee Evans in a 220 in Honolulu 
the week before, and was expected to 
fall to Hines on Sunday. "In my condi- 
tion," he said, "I'd be happy to run 
about 20.3, even if that wasn't good 
enough to win." Then he went out and 
run 20.2 only .2 offhis own world mark 
-and beat Hines by a stride. 

"1 had Tommie beaten on the turn," 
said Hines. "But when I straightened out 
into that headwind I ran into trouble.” 


After Miller's dash victory, American 
men took first place in every other event 
except the 5,000- and 1 0,(XX3-mctcr runs 
and the steeplecha.se. The only Common- 
wealth men’s triumphs were achieved by 
three Kenyans: Naftali Temu won the 
I0,0(X). Benjamin Kogo took thestceple- 
cha.se, and Keino came hack from his 
defeat by Ryun to beat Australian Ron 
Clarke by 20 yards in the 5,(XX) meters. 
Bob Day and Gerry Lindgren set most 
of the early pace, with Clarke third and 
Keino dawdling near the back of the 
field. By the sixth lap Lindgren was look- 
ing plaintively behind him for someone 
else to take the lead. But Gerry had 
to do it himself for about half the race, 
and the effort left him a weary third at 
the finish, 

Clarke and Keino moved to the front 
on the llth lap and pulled away from 
their rivals, Clarke leading. Keino sprint- 
ed alongside Clarke briefly as they en- 
tered the final lap but Clarke held him 
off. "That didn't worry me." said Keino, 
"1 felt so strong I knew 1 had the race 
won." In the last 300 yards he zoomed 
around Clarke and easily drew away to 
win in the fair time of 13;36.S. 

It was Keino’s fifth straight victory 
over Clarke, who holds the world record 
of 13:16.6 in the event, but this time 
the Australian had an excuse. In a warm- 
up session Friday night he and Ryun had 
been kidding about racing one another 
at varying distances from a mile up. " I'o 
give me a chance,” said Clarke, "we’d 
have to include the steeplechase." Ryun 
said, "No. thanks." 

"Oh, these low steeplechase hurdles 
wouldn’t bother you," said Clarke. 
"They’re easy to handle. Try going over 
that trash can over there." Ryun elected 
to pass, so Clarke jogged toward the 
can, launched a graceful hurdle — and 
pulled a groin muscle. It was treated all 
weekend but still bothered him during 
the 5.000. 

There were few surprises among the 
other American winners. Wade Bell, the 
Orcgi^n sophomore who is improving so 
steadily that he may soon set some world 
records of his own, won the 8(X) meters 
in the splendid time of 1 :45. despite a 
slightly premature move that almost 
cau.sed him to be caught from behind 
near the tape. "1 didn’t know much 
about the foreign runners," he explained. 
"[ had heard that the fellow from Kenya 
[Wilson Kiprugut] could run some very 
fast quarters, and of course I knew Larry 

eonllnurd 
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Britain's high-jump wtnnar Untia Knowtas 
stays in shape by dancing in discotheques. 


Kelly could really move. I'm always wor- 
ried against guys with more speed than 
1 have. So when Noel ('lough moved. 1 
figured I'd better follow him." Bell ac- 
companied Clough pa.st the tiring Kelly, 
who had set an extremely fast pace for 
the first 400 meters. Then, his cheeks 
puffed in the characteristic expression he 
shows as he is about to break open a 
race, Beil just kept right on going. 

■‘1 know that's beconie a habit with 
me," he said. ‘‘When I'm ready to move 
I take a really deep breath and kind of 
explode. It s something I picked up from 
Dyrol Burleson." He exploded so pow- 
erfully that he was 10 yards ahead of the 
field entering the last turn. "I knew that 
I was moving too early." he said, "hut I 
was accelerating so fast that I was afraid 
not to keep going. I was pretty tired in 
the last yards." K iprugui, a bron/e nted- 
alist at Tokyo, got to within two yards 
of Beil at the tape (ri};lu). 

Other consistent American winners 
like Lee Evans in the 400. Willie Dav- 
enport and Ron Whitney in the hur- 
dles and Randy Matson in the shotput 
helped run up a 254-170 team victory. 
Paul Wilson failed in his attempt to 
break his own two-week-old pole vault 
record of 17’8*’. but his I7'5* vault 
won the event by more than a foot, as 
steady 17-footers Bob Seagren and Dick 
Raitsback had shockingly bad days. 
Railsback dropped out after clearing 
only 15 5 and Seagren. who had tried 
an instant cure for a sore throat by tak- 
ing a huge dose of cough medicine, had 
been so sick for two days that he barely 
made Ib'l*’. 

A few smug observers assumed the 
U.S. women would win as easily as the 
men. "We saw u headline .Sunday morn- 
ing." said Australian Sprinter Dianne 
Burge, "that said the U.S. girls were 
routing us and they were only one 
point ahead at the tunc. So we really 
wanted to show them something. " Di- 
anne and a group of other talented Com- 
monwealth girls showed their hosts a 
lot and wound up with a decisive 125- 
102 triumph, Dianne and Irene Piotrow- 
ski of Vancouver gave their team onc- 
two sweeps of both the 100- and 200- 
meter sprints, over fields that included 
world-record holders Barbara Ferrell 
and Wyomia Tyus. Then Pam Kilborn, 
a blonde 27-year-old schoolteacher who 
has at various times been the Australian 
champion in the hurdles, long jump, 100 
yards and pentathlon, won the XO-meter 


hurdles as Dianne and Irene cheered. 

The Commonwealth girls had hardly 
recovered from these victories when 18- 
ycar-oid Lillian Board of Britain scored 
the biggest upset of the meet. Lillian 
went into the 400 meters with the slowest 
mark among the six contestants and lit- 
tle expectation of defeating favorites 
Charlotte Cooke or Judy Pollock. "I 
just had a terrible dread." she said, "of 
finishing last - or of not finishing at all. 
But much to my surpri.se, I kept my 
head. When Cooke and Pollock went 
past me. I just .said, Tm not going to 
try to keep up with you.’" Then the 
leaders tired in the stretch, and Lillian 
came from behind with a rush to win. 

The major consolation for the Ameri- 
can girls came from the performance of 
Madeline Manning, who turned in the 
gamest race of the meet to hold off 
world-record holder Pollock and win 
the 800 meters in U.S. record time of 
2:01.6. Madeline, who is 19 and ha-s just 
completed her first year at Tennessee 
State, left looking happily ahead; "That 
world record can't be loo far off now ," 

I.inda Knowles (left) is not too close 
to any records, but the British high-jump 
winner may have had more fun than any- 
one last weekend. "What a fantastic priv- 
ilege to be here,” she said after her 5'8!4” 
jump won the event, ‘Tve been pointing 
for this ever since I was named to the 
team." Linda, however. dt>cs not point 
for an event with quite the intensity of a 
Ryun. "I don't train too hard." she said. 
"I'm in a physical-education college in 
Sussex, so I get my exercise playing vol- 
leyball and hockey and things. And I like 
to dance a lot." Linda is 21 and tall and 
striking and gets much of her dance 
training in miniskirts at discotheques. 

"What IS your background in track'.’" 
she was asked. 

"My mum chased dad a long time. " 

"What does this win prove to you?" 

"That 1 jumped higher than the others." 

■ What about conditions here?" 

"The artificial pit is great. Just imag- 
ine. you don't have any little chappy 
running around w ith a rake all the time." 

".And what about the meet as a w hole?" 

"Oh. Jim Ryun is just so fantastic. 

I mean, it doesn't seem right that he 
should just get a silver bowl like the rest 
of us. Couldn't they give him the whole 
Coliseum or something'.’" end 

Hanging on after his premature kick. Wade 
Bell beats Wilson Kiprugut in 800 meters. 
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SOME BEER 


I t is a custom with Ausirahaii tennis 
players to engage from time to time in 
a ritual known as a beer-drinking relay 
race, the stein being passed from one 
man to another, each quafltng in turn. It 
is also an old Aussie custom to pa.ss 
around the world’.s lop tennis titles. Roy 
Fmerson. currently the senior member 
of the relay team, had earlier thi.s year 
won the Australian and French titles, 
but last week at Wimbledon he passed 
the stein to John Newconibc. a good- 
looking. husky 23-year-old. In a tourna- 
ment riddled with upsets in the men's 
division six of the eight seeded players 
failed to make the quarter-finals Nevs- 
combe overpowered West Germany's 
Willy Bungert in the final 6-3, 6-1, 6-1 
and gave every indication that it may be 
some lime before he him,self is ready to 
relinquish the stein to his younger coun- 
trymen. 

In the women's division. Billie Jean 
King successfully defended her title 
without losing a single set. boating En- 
gland's Ann llaydon Jones in the final. 
Not satisfied with that, Billie Jean also 
won the women's doubles with little 
Rosemary Casals and the mixed doubles 
with Australia's Owen Davidson, the 
first such sweep in 16 years. U.S. tennis 
prestige may be dragging, but not as far 
as the girls arc concerned. Four Ameri- 
cans made it to the quarter-finals, three 
to the semis. Two youngsters, Kathy 
Harter and Mary Ann hiscl. displayed 
particular pri>misc with surpri.se per- 
formances. Miss Harter, who is 20 and 
ranked only I5lh in this country, upset 
Australia's Lesley Turner before losing 
to Billie Jean in the semis. Miss Fiscl. a 
20-year-old blonde. kni>cked fifth-seed- 
ed Nancy Richey out of the tournament, 
then came within a few strokes of mak- 
ing it four out of four for the U.S. in the 
semitinals before losing to Mrs. Jtmes. 

PHOTOGRAPHS HY r.IRRY CRANHAV 


Rising to meet a Bungert lob, Newcombe dis- 
plays tiis agility as he puts away the overhead. 



FOR NEWK, A WALTZ FOR BILLIE 

In what has become a Wimbledon tradition, an Australian — John Newcombe this year— won the men's title, then 
celebrated with a bit of the hops. Among the women. Billie Jean King proved she is queen by FRANK DEFORD 


Good as these two young ladies looked 
at Wimbledon — and both of them are 
good to look at— it was once again 
Rosie Casals, that sprightly Minnie 
Mouse in sneakers, who showed she 
is the biggest threat to Mrs. King’s 
supremacy. Rosie reached the semifi- 
nals, loo, beating three-time Wimbledon 
champion Maria Bueno on the way and 
playing ail her matches to the theme h's 
My Party anti I'll Cry If I Want To. As 
soon as Rosie hits the court she feels she 
must smash every shot, run every step, 
dance every dance, win every heart and 
steal every show. Such an all-out ap- 
proach is her downfall, no matter how 
appealing — the British loved her---and 


as soon as she learns a bit of moderation, 
she w ill be really serious competition for 
her friend Billie Jean. 

This was a special Wimbledon in 
many ways. The weather was excellent, 
the upsets unusual and the crowds the 
largest ever more than 300.000. There 
is no telling how large the figure might 
have been had the accommodations per- 
mitted more. Besides, all three networks 
televised the action, and most nights 
there were reruns of the play and cri- 
tiques of it in color on prime time. 
The day before the men's semifinals Mrs. 
Elsie Lee. a housewife from Chcam. 
England headed a queue for 19 hours, 
hoping for a standing-room ticket. For 


the finals, the line formed 26 hours in 
advance. Tickets were scalped for as high 
as £25, with scalpers operating right out- 
side the gates as genial bobbies looked 
the other way. 

The British were understandably ef- 
fusive in support of the home players. 
Mrs. Jones was the first British woman 
to make it to the finals since 1961. Rog- 
er Taylor, a husky British left-hander, 
got to the semis, and for a few mo- 
ments England dreamed of its first men’s 
title since Fred Perry won in 1 936. Mem- 
ories of Perry and his golden years arc 
forever being recalled during Wimble- 
don. yet curiously, when the man him- 
self strolls the grounds, drawing on an 
eoMinued 
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WIMBLEDON conlinued 


unlil pipe, he gtws virtually unnoticed. 
Mcrsi of the kids, scratching for auto- 
graphs. s\carnt about journeymen play- 
ers like Bobby Wilson. Perry just looks 
on. amused. 

The first of ihi.s year'.s ra.sh of upset.s 
occurred in the opening round when, 
for the only time in the history of the 
tournament, the defending champion 
was defeated. Manuel Santana was beat- 
en by Charlie Pasarell. thus regaining 
for the L'-S. a measure of satisfaction 
after the Oasis C'up team's massacre in 
Feuador a week before. In fact, it seemed 
that in the early days of the tourna- 
ment all of the American men. none 
of whom were seeded, were charged up 
and ready for revenge. Cliff Richey 
whipped Tony Roche of .Australia, the 
fourth seed. Marly Riessen beat seventh- 
seeded Jan Leschly of IVnmark. Ries- 
sen's doubles partner, Clark Graebncr. 
knocked out Kdison Mandarino. the 
Brazilian who helped beat the I'.S. 
Davis Cup team Iasi year. 

Then, abruptly, the parly ended. Rich- 
ey. fatigued after his five-set match with 
Roche the day before, lost to a young 
Auslmlian named Ray Ruffels. Riessen 
was beaten by another young Aussie. 
John Cooper, brother of former Wimble- 
don champion Ashley Cooper. Graeb- 
ner w'as put out m straight sets by New- 
combe and. linatly, Pasarell went out to 
I homas Koch of Brazil in the fourth 
round. Exit U.S. 

Meanwhile the upsets continued. 
Emerson, who was trying for the Cirand 
Slam, lost in the fourth round to Nicki 
Pilie of Yugoslavia. Fifth-seeded Cliff 
Dry'sdale was beaten by Roger Taylor. 
And Bill Bowreyof Australia, the eighth 
seed, lost to Bobby WiKon. 

In the eye of this storm Willy Bun- 
gcrl moved calmly ahead, winning main- 
ly because seeded players kept losing 
before he had to play them. Unlike 
most Wimbledon players, who stay m 
the elite of London hostelry. Bungert 
had chosen a small hotel near Putney 
Bridge named 1 he.Starand Ciarter. Like- 
wise forsaking the tournament's lavish 
limousine service, he simply look the 
public bus every morning and stood in 
the crowd, unnoticed, till the gates 
opened. After the first couple of rounds 
he also took the precaution every morn- 
ing of packing and checking out of his 
lodgings. 



Winning the singles, doubles end mixed doubJes Bilhe Jean scored the first sweep since ?95t. 


A few years ago Bungert was a high- 
ranking. if unspectacular, world player. 
In 1963 and 1964, in fact, he reached 
the semifinals at Wimbledon. But now. 
at 28, he is married, expecting his first 
child in August and running a successful 
sporting goods firm in Dusscldorf. He 
may truly be described as an amateur. 
He played most of one of his early- 
round matches barefoot- Out of shape, 
he decided that his only chance to win 
was to run only when he had to. .After 
he had beaten Taylor in the semifinals, 
the Englishman said: “.At any stage of 
the match I'd look down and he'd just 
be standing there, really." Bungert made 
the finals tired, uiiseedcd and without 
liaving met a seed, losing nine sets and 
46' ; of the games he played- By his own 
blithe count he committed niore than 
1 00 double faults. 

J hc Bungerl-Tay lor semifinal, a fiv'C- 
set battle, proved to be one of the most 
exciting of the tournament. Taylor, the 
son of a Shcllicld steelworker, is a dis- 
tant. rndeivendcnt and even brooding 
young man. characteristics generously 
attributed to all Yorkshiremen. Me is 
also so handsome -a chiseled, dark face 


with sideburns that every time he loses 
a match he is accused of neglecting ten- 
nis for girls. As he won match after 
match at W imbledon. where players arc 
treated like film stars. Taylor's good 
looks for once served him well. The 
mystique of Wimbledon involves not 
just the play hut the private lives of the 
players. The young girls in attendance 
far outnumber the boys. There is a cer- 
tain Beailemama totally unknown to 
U.S. tennis which is mixed heavily with 
the tradition and the strawberries and 
cream m the garden buffet. Thus, .specu- 
lation of Taylor's alleged romance with 
his mixed-doubles partner. Frances Mac- 
Lcnnan. held, along with Cliff Drysdale's 
surprise marriage, front-page space in 
the interim between the Rolling Stones' 
pot trial and the knighting of Sir L'rancis 
Chichester. 

While the two improbable .semifinal- 
ists. Bungert and Taylor, were moving 
through the upper half of the draw. John 
New combe was blasting his way through 
the lower. He lost one set to Stan Smith, 
the U.S.'s most promising young play- 
er. in the third round, and one in the 
semis to Nicki Pilic. an expressive, un- 
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dcrratcd Yugoslav. Bui he won ihc 
match rather easily- it was one of those 
abysmally boring serve-and-volley exer- 
cises that Australians always win— to put 
himself in the finals and avenge his lead- 
er. F.merson. 

Before the final. Bungcrl lost his head 
and asked to have his dress suit shipped 
from home. In the event that he beat 
Ncwcombc. he would need the suit to 
wear to the Saturday night ball when 
he gave his victory speech. Watched ket- 
tles never boil. Poor, tired Willy played 
miserably as the powerful Newcomhe 
ripped him to shreds in little more than 
an hour. 

Billie Jean had more trouble in her 
final than Newcomhe did. but not much. 
She started the day saddened and sub- 
dued. The afternoon before, while watch- 
ing her semifinal doubles match, her 
coach of many years. Frank Brennan, 
had collapsed with a coronary throm- 
bosis. Billie Jean rushed to the hospital 
with her husband Larry, a law student 


at Berkeley, as soon as she left the court. 
But somehow- she remained competitive- 
ly attuned, however disheartened, and 
the next day beat Mrs. Jones 6-3, 6 4 
with only one loss of her service. It was 
a predictable contest of Billie Jean’s pow- 
er over Ann's tenacity. Mrs. King made 
all the points and all the errors, for 
when Mrs. Jones found it impossible to 
penetrate early in the match, she was 
forced to content herself with staying 
in the backcourt and retrieving, In- 
deed. she hit only five volleys during 
the entire match, a number Billie Jean 
equaled in many games. Ann had her 
chances— 13 points for a game break 
before she finally won one — but Billie 
Jean was too fast and too strong on 
the firm grass. 

With this second Wimbledon title 
Billie Jean now envisions the greater ho- 
rizon of the Grand Slam, even if that 
does mean extended separations from 
Larry. "Oh. w-ell,’’ she sighs, in the won- 
derful perspective she has always pos- 


sessed and which seems to appeal par- 
ticularly to the British, "Larry and I 
seem to accomplish our separate goals 
better apart. He'll probably get all A's 
if I try it." She must also contei d with 
a serious intestinal inflammation which 
she suffered last fall, and which she be- 
lieves "will force me to watch my diet 
for the rest of my life." The diet is very 
restricted and requires fatlcningstarches. 
of all things, to be the monotonous sta- 
ples. "Oh. and will you look at these 
little chubbics already." she cries, squeez- 
ing her legs. 

Chubbies or not. Billie Jean looked 
her applc-pic best as she shared the tra- 
ditional first dance that night with John 
Ncwcombe. After he had beaten Bun- 
geri and had accepted his silver trophy 
from the Duchess of Kent. Ncwcombe 
fought his way to the men's locker 
room where he was joined by Roy Emer- 
son, There, in relative privacy, the old 
leader and the new champion split a 
beer. END 


Besides Billie Jean, three other US- girls sparkled. Mary Ann Eiseldefi) reached the quarters. Kathy Harter (center) and Rosie Casals the semis. 




In a scene he has had to enact all too often this season. Manager hank Bauer summons relief as Starting Pilcher Tom Phoeous heads for home. 



THE BIRDS 
FALL 

DOWN ON 

BROKEN 

WINGS 


Plagued by sore-armed pitchers, an 
absence of hitting and an injury to 
Frank Robinson, the champions are 
in seventh place by JOE JARES 


B allimorc is a ciiy rich in hislory. 

Somc of Ihe best of it hapfwncd only 
last fall: 

(Jet. 5, 1966. In the opening game of 
the World Series, Polish-born Moc Ura- 
bowsky pitches six and two-thirds in- 
nings m relief of Dave McNally and 
allows the defending champion I.os An- 
geles Dodgers one hit and no runs. The 
Orioles win 5 2. and Ihe citi/en.s of Balti- 
more celebrate. 

Oct. 6. 1966. Jim Palmer, not ycl eli- 
gible to vote, outpitches Sandy Koufax 
and gives up just four hits (Jim explains 
he eats pancakes on days he is scheduled 
to pitch, a sort of Popcyc-spinach rela- 
tionship). The Orioles win 6 0. Aunt Je- 
mima sales go up 30' , . and the people 
of Baltimore act a bit dalTy, 

Oct. 8, 1966. A California-reared 
right-hander, Wally Bunker, 21. beats 
the Dodgers 1-0 on a six-hitter. Balti- 
moreans go crazy, 

Oct. 9. 1966. It is hard to believe, but 
McNally. 23. redeems himself eonimued 
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THE BIROS continued 


with a four-hit shutout, and the Orioles 
again win 1-0. End of Scries. Happily 
each player goes home for the winter 
with more than SI 1 .000 in his hip pock- 
et. The entire population of Baltimore 
is declared legally insane. 

It was a glorious victory, all right, the 
whole Series taking less time than your 
average Andy Warhol movie. The four 
straight wins topped off a season in 
which Baltimore won the American 
League championship by nine games 
.Tnd left the impression that one flagpole 
would not be suflicicnl to hold all the 
pennants to come. Third Baseman 
Brooks Robin.son had 100 RBls and 
earned his seventh straight Golden 
Glove award. Boog Powell hit .287 and 
drove in 109 runs. Drabowsky won six. 
lost zero- just a sample of the stingy 
men in Manager Hank Bauer's bullpen. 
Frank Robinson hit everything he sw ung 
at and became the first Triple Crown 
winner in 10 years. 

But all this was in 1966— the I’leislo- 
ccnc Age. Last Sunday, just about mid- 
way through ihis season, Baltimore was 
in seventh place. On some days the Ori- 
oles played so poorly it seemed they 
would soon drop right through the bot- 


tom of the league— like coffee grounds 
in a wet paper sack — and land some- 
where in the Arizona Instructional 
League. Baltimore fans have sobered up. 
The souvenir stands in Memorial Sta- 
dium are sold out of a book called Birds 
on the Winf’- all about the spirit of '66 
— and may well start offering Rebecca 
West’s novel. Birds Fall Donn. In fact 
things have gotten so bad that the club's 
telephone operator has stopped greet- 
ing callers with her customary cheery 
“World Champions, Baltimore Orioles." 

"I was taking too much guff from the 
fans," she said. “They’d say, ‘What do 
you mean, world champions? Have you 
looked at the standings lately?’ So 1 had 
to cut it out." 

What or who has brought this em- 
barrassing situation to pass? Well, let's 
begin with Pancake Palmer. For a 20- 
year-old. Jim had a remarkable season 
(15-10 plus that World Series win), al- 
though good relief pitching helped 
him considerably. Palmer was bothered 
even then by a sore right shoulder — 
specifically, the long head of the biceps 
tendon— and missed some starts in Sep- 
tember. but when he was right he had 
one of the best fastballs in the league. 


His shoulder continued to hamper 
him in spring training, but when the 
regular season began he was able to put 
in impressive appearances against the 
Minnesota Twins (a complete-game, 
four-hit victory) and New York Yankees 
(a one-hitter). Then he was hit hard in 
one inning by the Boston Red Sox and 
gave up four earned runs in three in- 
nings to the California Angels. Soon 
after, he was optioned to the Rochester 
Red Wings. 

At RiKhestcr. Palmer started two 
games and could not make it halfway 
through cither one. giving up 1 2 hits and 
nine earned runs in just seven innings. 
Palmer was put on Rochester's disabled 
list and returned to Baltimore to rest his 
arm and run in the Memorial Stadium 
outfield. So much for pancakes. 

Wally Bunker? He has had elbow 
problems in the past (he got back to 
good health last year just in time to work 
in the Series) and has not been as effec- 
tive as a starter this season, although he 
is doing a good job from the bullpen. 
Dave McNally has had his headaches 
and arm aches, too. He was inconsistent 
in his starts and finally admitted his 
elbow was bothering him (there must be 
conunued 



Out cold (center) is Frank RoDmaon, who suffered concussion and double vision in collision with Chicago's A! Wets, hasn't played since- 
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Gillette has a starter kit 
for men just starting to shave. 

For 99^^, Gillette gives you everything you need to start : 
a Super Speed Razor, Super Stainless blades and a two-week supply 
of Foamy Shave Cream, Just add water and shave. 
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S^e tjie Winners 
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WIDE 

BOOTS 

New Wide Tread tires 


from Goodyear 

You could buy Goodyear’s new Wide Boots be- 
cause their tread is almost one-third wider than 
the tread on ordinary tires. Or because they start ■ 
faster. Stop quicker. Handle surer. Corner safer. 

You could buy Goodyear’s new Wide Boots be- 
cause they’re made much like a racing tire. Squat. 
Broad shouldered. With a strong cord set at a low 
angle fpr less heat buildup and longer wear. With 
a tread ofTufsyn rubber— the toughest Rubber 
Goodyear ever built into a tire. 

Or you could buy Goodyear’s Wide Boots— in 
red or white stripe— just because they look great. 

GOOD.^EAR 




l£M 


Taller than king size. 


The crisp keen 
taste of the 
Northland. 

I&M Menthol Tall, 
millimeters tall. 


THE BIRDS eontinued 


bad-arm germs loose in Maryland). He 
was given a literal shot in the arm three 
weeks ago. Last Thursday he beat the 
league-leading Chicago While Sox on a 
five-hitter. 

•'The last few innings I was sharp," 
McNally said. "At first I couldn’t get 
my curve over, but I’ll take it. The way 
I’m going I’ll take anything. The elbow 
is getting better. Now I can let out. Be- 
fore, I thought I was throwing hard, but 
I was holding back without knowing it.” 

Even if McNally is healthy again, the 
pitching staff has other problems besides 
Palmer’s shoulder. Marcelino Lopez, ob- 
tained from the Angels, is disabled. Off- 
speed relief specialist Stu Miller has a 
1-8 record. And if it is not sore limbs 
or plain ineffectiveness, it is something 
else unpleasant, i.e. Knuckleballer Eddie 
Fisher is being sued for an alleged early- 
morning altercation with a house detec- 
tive at a Chicago hotel. 

The Orioles finally gave up on one 
pitcher, Steve Barber, who for several 
years was regarded as the ace of the 
staff. Barber, a native of Maryland, had 
long thought, and said, that Baltimore 
was no place to make big money. As 
the team’s player representative, he was 
the leader in hatching a little plan in 
Florida to charge fees for radio and 
TV interviews. It lasted less than one 
day. Barber had tendonitis in his left 
elbow — that bug again — and missed the 
World Scries, but there were times 
early this season when he looked like the 
man who had won 18 games in 1961 and 
20 in 1963. He pitched a one-hit game 
early this .season and later combined 
with Stu Miller on an unusual losing no- 
hitter, but he also was .wild and incon- 
sistent. He went AWOL after a bad 
start against Washington and was fined. 
After a loss to Cleveland he got his wish 
and was traded to New York, where the 
dollar bills supposedly grow thicker 
and higher. In return Baltimore got the 
equivalent of two pairs of sweat socks and 
a used fungo bat. At 28, Barber has plenty 
of potential left, but the Orioles ob- 
viously just wanted to get rid of him. 

"We had twelve pitchers and wanted 
to get down to eleven,” explained Vice- 
President Harry Dalton. "Steve should 
be a starter, and Hank had a rotation of 
five set up without him. He hadn't been 
effective.” 

It is common for a player to punish 
his old club after a trade. There is a cer- 


tain joy in beating your old teammates, 
something akin to having Miss America 
on your arm when you happen to meet 
the ex-girl friend who jilted you. Twice 
this season Baltimore has been the ex- 
girl friend. Woodie Held, less than so-so 
with the Orioles, was traded to the 
Angels and immediately hit two home 
runs to beat the Orioles in a double- 
header. Mike Epstein, the former Cal 
fullback who refused to be farmed out 
and was traded to Washington, hit a 
grand-slam homer in his first at bat 
against the Birds. 

Last Saturday night could have been 
Barber’s turn. His first appearance as a 
Yankee was in Memorial Stadium. Ven- 
geance was not his that night, however. 
He made two wild pitches and was 
knocked out in the fourth inning. Per- 
haps it was an indication that the Orioles' 
luck had changed, and they certainly 
needed a break or two. Besides the sore 
arms and hostile ex-teammales, they lost 
19 of 29 one-run games up to the All- 
Star break and were not hitting up to 
past form. 

"Our pitching has been better than 
most people give it credit for,” says Har- 
ry Dalton. "It’s our hitting that’s been 
letting us down lately. Boog Powell’s 
been down. At this time last season he 
was the hottest hitter in the league — 
.300, 19 homers, 67 RBIs. He’s hitting 
.251 right now and has eight homers and 
38 RBIs." 

Another hitting disappointment has 
been Brooks Robinson, the B. Robby 
half of the act that led Baltimore to the 
championship last year. No one really 
expected Brooks to match last year’s ro- 
bust figures— 100 RBIs. for instance — 
but at the All-Star break this year, he 
had an anemic 32. 

As for F. Robby, he was still hitting 
everything in sight and apjjeared to be on 
his way to a second straight Triple 
Crown, something no one has ever done. 
Then on June 27 he barreled into second 
base to break up a double play and 
bashed his head into the left knee of 
White Sox Second Baseman Al Weis. 
Weis was put out for the season with a 
tom cartilage, and F. Robby was knocked 
unconscious. When he came to, it was 
found he had suffered a brain concus- 
sion. Worse, he had double vision in his 
right eye. The images were not side by 
side like television ghosts, but one on 
top of the other, so that Boog Powell, 
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say. had another Boog Powell lloating 
over him like a guardian angel whenever 
Frank looked at him. F. Robby is still 
waiting for the angel to leave. 

He tried a bit of batting practice 
last week as Coach Bill Hunter used an 
casy-docs-it. beanbag-toss delivery. In 
order to avoid seeing things in duplicate 
Robinson had to luck his chin into his 
chest and cock his head at a pecuiiaran- 
gle. He took careful half-swings, just try- 
ing to meet the ball. He stepped into the 
cage for a second session, but left when 
the regular batting-practice pitcher, 
George Thomas, took the mound. ‘T 
can't hit George with two eyes." he said 
good-naturedly. 

Since the Orioles have not fallen out 
of the bottom of the league, something 
must be going right, something must be 
giving hope. Yes, there arc some cheer- 
ing aspects. Paul Blair, who shared cen- 
ter field last season, has sole ownership 
now and is second only to Frank Robin- 
son in club batting. In one game against 
the Yankees last week he got two hits and 
a walk, knocked in two runs, stole two 
bases, went from first to third on a 
ground-ball single to left and dipped 
from second to home on another ground 
single to left. 

”1 know I'm going to hit three hun- 
dred.” he says. 

Moe Drabowsky is the only one of the 
four World Scries pitching stars who has 
had no troubles in 1967. His record is 
6 0. meaning he has not lost a game in 
two seasons, and he has allowed only 
nine runs in more than 56 innings. Start- 
ers Tom Phoebus and Pete Richer! have 
been doing pretty well, and a 19-ycar- 
old bonus baby named Mike Adamson, 
in his first professional start last week, 
held the White Sox to three hits in six 
innings. 

■‘I’m quite optimistic," says Dalton. 
■'We haven’t had one good stretch yet. 
We've had some problems with our 
pitching, our hitting and our fielding, but 
gradually we can sec these things straight- 
ening out. We're in a position where one 
good hot streak, say 1 5 out of 20 games, 
would put us back into it.” 

"And we are the type of team that can 
put together a hot streak.” adds Hank 
Bauer. "Wc'vc done it before. Wc expect 
to do it again.” 

If by any chance it does happen, no 
one will be any happier than the Orioles' 
telephone operator. bmd 
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FLEMING 
WITH 
A FLAIR 


(Jasion Roclants, a onetime police lieutenant who is now a 
public-relations man for Belgium's laigest wine and liquor 
dealer, is a small, neat man with a carefully trimmed mus- 
tache. He has bright blue eyes, dark auburn hair trimmed 
in an English crew cut and almost foxlike ears. His hands 
and feel are large, his legs exceptionally long, and he pos- 
sesses what is almost certainly the best cardiovascular sys- 
tem in his small country. He was, he thinks, born to go 
fast. He grew the mustache to nourish a considerable 
vanity and he developed the cardiovascular system by run- 
ning through the lovely beech and oak forest of Zocle 
Waters, a hamlet on the outskirts of Louvain, where he lives. 

Roclants is the world-record holder and the Olympic 
champion in the 3,000-meter steeplechase, that strange race 
in which the runner must clear four hurdles and a water 
jump on each of seven laps, and which may well be the 
most punishing single event in track and field competition. 
He is Flemish and, like most Flemings, he is industrious 
and disciplined. But even more than most Flemings orany 
other people, except for the dedicated fraternity to which 
he belongs, that of the distance runner — he has an astound- 
ing capacity for long, painful hours of work. 

Although he is 30 years old, Roclants feels that he is only 
now reaching his peak and that he will be able to run well 
for another five or six years. "I think it each year," he said 
not long ago. sitting in his office in Brussels. "The running 
I have done, it make.s easier then the running I am to do. 
Each year it is that I am stronger, you see.” 

He broke off to answer his phone, then discussed the call 
in quick Flemish with Paul Hennekens. who is the Directeur 
Sportif of Etablisscinents Fourcroy, his employer. Roe- 
lanls sits across a wide desk from Hennekens in a spacious 
office, and his principal function as the public-relations 
man for the concern is to attend banquets and cocktail 
parties for visiting sports celebrities. This call was a request 
for his presence at a club cocktail party, and he and Henne- 
kens decided that he should go. 

"1 am sorry." he said when the interruption was over, 
"but I have to work, too. isn't it? Anyway, all this training 
IS what you must pay for what you gel. Me, I started late. I 
was 1 7, but here in Belgium we start running when we are 1 2. 
My father is a farmer near Leuven [the Flemish name for 
Louvain] and he did not like for me the life of the sports- 
man. I was first interested in the bicycling, but he cuniimied 
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Belgian Steeplechaser Gaston Roelants makes his living 
by going to parties. He drives madly, hates to go to 
bed and still is the world’s best in an exacting sport 








Roelants trains twice a day: in the early mornings through a sun- 
dappled forest, in the afternoons with teammates on his club track. 
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say no, Gasion, you cannot do that. So 
I started running, but I could not let my 
father and mother know.” 

At this moment Hennekens flipped 
a letter across to Roelants. which he 
scanned quickly. It was another request 
for an appearance and he nodded. 

"Later, when \ began to make good 
results," he said, "then my parents like it 
very much and my father was very strict 
with me. He say, ‘Gasion, if you wish to 
do something very well, you work \ery 
hard and sacrifice.' He was shake finger 
at me when he say this,” 

Mimicking his father. Roelants paint- 
ed a vivid picture of a stern Belgian 
farmer admonishing a small son. 

"So. I was not go out." he went on. 
‘is that how you say it? I was stay in the 
house at nights and no go out with the 
girls until ( ani 21 years old. All I do is 
work and go to school and run, but now 
it is worth it.” 

It was after noon by now and Roe- 
laiits stood up. 

"Now we go to Leuven to cat." he 
said. "But first 1 show you the business.” 

He conducted a quick tour of the vast 
Fourcroy warehouse, piled to the ceiling 
with the wines and liquors the firm im- 


ports. All of the workmen knew him and 
he stopped to chat w ith some of them. 

He drives a small Ford Taunus as if 
it were a Grand E’ri.x car, and the 15-milc 
trip to Louvain was a harrowing one. 
The highways are three-lane, so that 
driving is a continuous gantc of chicken 
in the middle lane. It is a game Roelants 
plays with obvious enjoyment and one 
his unnerved passengers wish he would 
drop. 

Along the way Roelants honked and 
waved at half the f)eople he saw. and all 
of them smiled and waved back. He is 
easily one of the best-known men in Bel- 
gium. a country that cherishes what few 
sports heroes it has had. Despite the con- 
stantly recurring threat of head-on col- 
lision and the rather whimsical signaling 
of other drivers on the narrow road, 
Roelants was relaxed and talkative and 
prone to fix his passenger with his eye 
as he talked. 

"1 was good runner from the begin- 
ning,” he said. Modesty is not one of his 
virtues. "Always good at distance be- 
cause I am not fast. My best time for 
400 meters is maybe 55 seconds. 1 have 
w in club championships before and even 
in first club race I ever run. My first 
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year in junior cross-country in 1955 I 
am finish fifth. Then third in 1956.” in 
1958, running in the senior champion- 
ships for the first time, he finished 1 1th, 
but he had been handicapped by a sore 
throat. He won in 1959. and has not 
been beaten in the race since. 

Roelants did not begin running the 
steeplechase until 1957. “I have friend 
who runs steeplecha.se,” he said. ‘‘He 
run only 10 minutes. I laugh and say I 
can run faster than that and 1 have never 
done before. So my first race I run in 
9:57 and beat him and am first. Then 1 
run 9:37, then 9:26, and by end of year I 
make a good result of 9:16. In 1958, in 
Copenhagen, I make a Belgian record of 
8:56.8. Since then I have break that rec- 
ord, I don't know, maybe 15 time.” 

He hadarrived in Louvain bynow.and 
he parked his car on the narrow street 
where he has a sports shop named, for 
obvious reasons, the Olympia. He put 
a small press card for a new Belgian 
magazine called Sporl 67 against 
the windshield (an accomplished pho- 
tographer, Roelants occasionally writes 
articles or takes pictures for the maga- 
zine) and said. “It is not that the police 
see ‘Press' and not worry about where 
I am park. It is that they will see the 
card and say, ‘Oh, it is Gaston, so that 
is all right.’” 

An English photographer, a trifle pale 
from having driven another car close 
behind Roelants all the way from Brus- 
sels, joined him, and Roelants smiled at 
him. “This is slowest I have ever drive," 
he said, shaking his head. 

For lunch he ordered chicken, a salad 
and french-fried potatoes. “Mostly I cat 
steak and — how you say? — vegetable? 
Green vegetable,” he said. “Only on 
Monday do 1 allow myself the chicken 
and potato and then no bread.” 

He had one glass of Das Bier with his 
lunch. Although he is not against drink- 
ing and occasionally takes stronger li- 
quor, he has only wine and beer, and 
those sparingly, when he is working hard. 

“My English, I am afraid that it is not 
very good," he said as he ate, “but I am 
have to learn it all for myself. It is lucky 
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Businessman Roelants displays 
a trophy in his sport -goods store 
and eyes a bottle at the liquor- 
distributing firm where he works. 


that for Flemish boy language is easy to 
learn. German is very much like Flem- 
ish. and I speak French, too. When I am 
in Tokyo for two weeks I can speak some 
Japanese. Mow 1 am studying Spanish, 
so I think by time I am in Mexico City a 
week I will speak that, too. The times 
when I go to Sweden, in two weeks I 
speak Swedish. I think so that if you are 
good sportsman, with discipline, then 
all things are easy. I play football, I play 
very good. The basketball, tennis, all 
easy for the sportsman.” 

At present his favorite sport, other 
than track, is bowling. Two or three 
times a week he will spend an hour or 
two at an alley in downtown Brussels, 
but his game has fallen on hard times. 

“Four years ago I make 200 average,” 
he said. He held up his right hand and 
showed that the middle two fingers and 
the thumb were a bit stiff and bent. “I 
have my automobile accident and break 
these finger and since then I am not able 
to hold ball as well. I bowl now 160. But 
it is get better, so maybe I be back to 
200 before long." 

Roelants talked about the accident 
only out of a sense of politeness. Un- 
doubtedly it came when he lost a game 
of chicken. 

“I am this far from the center line.” 
he said, holding his hands two feet apart. 
“We hit head on, but I do not remember 
much after that. My arm is in — what 
you call? — plaster. From my hand to 
here.” He pointed to a spot halfway 
between his elbow and his shoulder. 

He was out of competition for nearly 
10 weeks after the accident, although he 
did run once in a 5,000-meter race with 
his right arm in the cast. He won. “It 
was painful," he said. “After a few laps 
the arm is very heavy.” 

He had finished his lunch now and, 
after bidding farewell to each of the 
waiters, led the way down the narrow, 
crowded street to his shop. By American 
standards it is tiny, two small rooms 
crowded with sports clothes and equip- 
ment. His wife, a very pretty plump 
Flemish girl named Monique, was busy 
selling a pair of Puma track shoes to a 
teen-ager, who regarded Roelants with 
some awe. Roelants himself runs in 
Puma shoes. In one corner of the room, 
piled high atop a showcase, were his 
trophies, silver cups polished to a bright 
luster by Monique. 

Roelants went through the shop into 
the back, where he and Monique have 


their living quarters. He walked through 
a long, narrow, immaculate kitchen into 
a small dining room crowded with a 
heavy, carved wooden dining set. On the 
walls were black-and-white photograph- 
ic prints of dramatic forest scenes and 
odd-looking treetrunks, all pictures tak- 
en by Roelants himself. 

He switched on an elaborate hi-fi 
set and looked expectantly at his guests 
as a singer plowed through a popular 
song in English. Roelants asked, sur- 
prised, “You do not know him? He is 
the No. 1. He is Engelbert Humper- 
dinck!" He seemed disappointed to find 
anyone could be so square. 

After Humperdinck had finished, 
Roelants went up the narrow, winding 
stairs to dress for his afternoon work- 
out. When he returned, he was wearing 
a bright-red satin sweat suit, although in 
meets he generally wears blue. 

His afternoon workout began at 5 
at the track owned by his club, the 
Daring Track Club of Leuven. On the 
way there one of his passengers called 
the city Louvain and Roelants 
frowned. 

“Not Louvain anymore,” he said. “It 
is Flemish. Leuven.” While Roelants 
competes as a Belgian and considers 
himself one, he is proud of the Flem- 
ings, who are often at odds with the 
French segment of the Belgian popula- 
tion. With a 21,000-student university, 
Louvain is one of the centers of Flemish 
nationalism and, naturally, student 
protest. 

The little stadium is handsome, with 
small modern stands on one side and 
a tiny brook meandering through tall 
trees behind it. A dusty red, the track 
looks very much like the one at Mo- 
desto, where this May Roelants ran — 
but lost— his first race in America. It 
was on the Daring track that Roelants 
set a rather In record for track nuts; 
he ran 12 miles 1,478 yards in one hour 
for a world mark. 

“It was ncce.ssary,” said Roelants, 
who had been named Belgium’s Sports- 
man of the Year four times before and 
was anxious to gain the honor again. 
He was sitting on the edge of the track, 
changing into spikes. “In Budapest in 
September I am very bad in European 
championships, although it is fault of the 
Belgian federation, not of me. 1 am not 
allowed to go outside of Belgium for 
meets and I do not get enough compe- 
tition. So, in Budapest I continued 
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come third. For maybe 2.500 meters I 
run very strong, but at the end I am like 
lead. I am numb. 1 feel nothing, and so 
I am passed by two men and the Rus- 
sian wins. I am ahead of my world- 
record time most of the way. but I do 
not have anything left. When it is over. 
I do not make excuse. It does not do any 
good to do that. This is first time 1 have 
tell why I do so bad in Budapest. " 

To compensate for the Budapest 
debacle, Roelants arranged the one-hour 
run. ■'ll is a good record to hold.” he 
said. "And no one else has been the 
Sportsman even as much as thiec limes." 
Roelants won the award for the fifth 
time. 

He stood up. taking off his sweat 
suit, and began to warm up with Andre 
dc Hcrloghc. a liny Belgian milcr who, 
next to Roelants. is probably Belgium's 
best track man. They ran on the grass in 
the infield for a while, then moved onto 
the track. 

Roelants. with his long legs, deep 
chest and erect carriage. looks a good 
deal like the Ainerican miler Jim Beat- 
ty. The resemblance to Beatty is even 
more striking when Roelants is running. 
He has an extraordinarily long, reach- 
ing stride and he runs with his chest 
out and his arms relaxed. His movement 
is light and graceful, his touch on the 
track feather)'. He and Dc Hertoghe ran 
a couple of miles warming up. and when 
Roelants stopped he was perspiring free- 
ly. The pace had been fast. 

While he rested he began arguing with 
some of the other Daring runners in im- 
passioned Flemish, waving his arms. At 
one point he slopped and said. "We are 
talk about how to warm up. Here in 
Belgium they know nothing. Always 
warm up very slow, You must go fast 
when you warm up. That is how you 
make good results. When I am first run- 
ning, I learn this. I did not have coach, 
so when 1 go to international meets 
I say nothing, watch and listen, hear 
what the good runners say. So 1 know 
how to warm up. Those, they do not 
know. They do it wrong. You warm 
up slow, you run slow.” 

His present coach, Edmond Van Den 
Eynde, a teacher at the Catholic Univer- 
sity of Louvain, arrived at the track, 
spoke briefly to Roelants. then rushed 
nff aeain explainine that he had to at- 
tend 3 meeting at the university. He is 
a thick-set, ebullient man, with bushy, 
iron-gray hair and an outgoing person- 
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ality. but he has had little to do with the 
self-trained Roelants’ success. 

"1 have had him since I960,” Roe- 
lanls said after Van Den Eynde left. "Me 
helps me most with the chrono. You 
know the chrono?" He pointed to his 
wristwatch. "What do you call it? 
Watch? Yes. He helps me with times. 
But I know times in my head anyway. 
Always when I am running 1 know the 
times. I can watch another runner over 
400 meters and tell the time, often ex- 
actly. It is because I have run so much. 
But Van Den Eynde, he help me with 
hurdles. 1 am very good on the hurdles. 
1 have very good technique.” 

He and a companion lugged a heavy 
steeplechase hurdle onto the track, and 
he demonstrated his very good technique 
a few times, taking the hurdle with the 
low, flat jump of a low hurdler, tick- 
ing the top of it with his trailing foot 
now and then. 

"I do not try to count steps between 
hurdles," he said. "It is too far, It is all 
done by the eye. The water jump, you 
step on top of hurdle but do not try to 
jump afl the way over the water, because 
it is loo much effort. 1 land in the water 
maybe a foot away from the end. Shoe 
does not have time to get wet because it 
is in and out. tock-tock, like that. You 
understand?” 

Now Roelants got ready for the real 
work of the afternoon: 10 hard 400- 
mclcr dashes with only seconds between 
them. (He had already run 15 kilometers 
through the woods that morning.) When 
he had finished, it was only moments be- 
fore his breathing was back to normal. 

"I am recuperate very fast." he said 
during the drive back to his shop. "It 
is big shock to doctors one lime who 
are having a medical panel in Brus- 
sels with me and some other sportsmen. 
When I am in good training my pulse 
It is 44, 45, but I am nervous at this 
panel, so when they take, is 56. So then 
I do five-minute step test, step up, step 
down. Pulse is 155 when I finish, but is 
not even a minute when they take again. 
Is only 36, 

"Doctors do not believe, but I am re- 
cuperate very fast, very fast. When I set 
world record for steeplechase in August 
1965 I run the record. 8:26.4, on Satur- 
day. Then next day. on Sunday, I win 
the 10 iXk) meters in 28:24, When 1 nass 
the 5.000 meters in 14:20, I am smiling 
and I feel good, so 1 run the next 5,0(X> 
meters in 14:04 and 1 am not tired.” 


He stopped where the photographer 
had left his car and smiled. 

■‘So, Tomorrow in the forest?” hesaid. 
“What time? I run at 8 in the morning. 
Is too early? 1 can run at 9 for you.” 

He arrived the next morning a few 
minutes after K. having awakened only 
20 minutes before, bright-eyed and ready 
to run. On the short ride to the Zoete 
NV'alers forest be drove with his cu.stom- 
ary clan, whipping the little Taunus m 
and out of tralTic. The back is plastered 
over with advertising for his various jobs 
an Italian vermouth peddled b\ Four- 
croy, a sticker for f>7. Puma ads 

and it is well known to the inhabitants 
of Louvain. 

He turned off a paved road onto a 
narrow direct track into the forest. The 
lane was lined w-uh tall beech trees, their 
boles a soft green from moss. An occa- 
sional while hirch lightened the gloom, 
and the early sun cut through the woods 
to dapple the road again. 

■‘Once I used to run all the time, rain, 
cold, all the lime." Rivelants said. 'But 
it was vvhen 1 am young and have the 
ambition to break records, make good 
results. Now when it is rain too hard 
or It IS loo cold. I wake up and say. 
Today I take off.' " He laughed and 
shrugged. ”1 have the hard training al- 
ready. I have accomplish many things 
now-, so maybe 1 am not so anxious. Bui 
I am still anxious enough. I think. I 
hope to make mv last run a marathon.” 

Mis route through the woods covers 
1.7C0 meters a lap. sometimes along the 
dirt roads, sometimes following a nar- 
row path that was once used for motor- 
cycle races. Ai places it dips into deep 
culverts, then climbs steeply out of them. 
On this niorning Roclanis ran effortless- 
ly at what seemed a very brisk pace. 

l.ater. in the small dining room behind 
the shop in Louvain, he discussed his 
plans for the future. "Maybe I will run 
m the huropc-Norlh .America meet in 
Montreal." he said. ■'We hope so. But 
anylhinu can happen. 1 can got hurt I 
have been hurl before." 

One time Roclanis was hurl was be- 
fore the Olympic 3,OtX)-mclcr steeple- 
chase in Tokyo in 1964. ”I hurt my leg." 
he said, shaking his head at the memory. 
”1 or SIX weeks 1 could not run. Nothing, 
nothing, nothing. Only the 14 days in 
Tokyo. I was able to tram and 1 train 
very hard. Then the day of the final, in 
the morning when I was warm up. 1 hurt 
the hack of my leg here.” He put his 


hand on the hamstring muscle of his 
right leg. 'It IS swell up very big. So the 
doctor IS saying. Ga.ston. you cannot 
run. It is impos.sible.' For three hours I 
was in a bed with cold compress on the 
leg and (he doctor say I cannot run. 
But then I got up and ran and I won. 
Every time 1 jump the hurdle. I hit the 
back of my leg and it makes me jump 
higher." 

He was quiet a moment, thinking. 
Then he laughed and looked up. 'May- 
be in Mexico C'lly I run three.” he said. 
"If it is arranged so 1 can. maybe I run 
the steeplechase, the lO.OCK) meters and 
the marathon. I have never run the mara- 
thon. but J am recuperate .so fa.st. and 
the altitude in Mexico City does not 
bother nie, I have run the lO.OOO meters 
there and won. and the second man was 
32 seconds behind me. and it took me 
only three days to adjust to the altitude. 
So it IS not so hard. 

"And I can run maybe easy in some 
races. I have the experience now. so that 
when I run with the good competition 
I do not pay attention to them. I run to 
the timetable in my head. I learn to pay 
no attention to the others. In ihe Olym- 
pics in Rome, when I am new, the Rus- 
sians sent out a man very fast, just to 
kill off the competition, but I did not 
know that. I think I cannot let him get 
so far ahead so I stay with." 

He clapped himself on the forehead at 
the memory of his stupidity. 

■'I come fourth.” he said. "It is not 
so bad for my lirsi Olympics, hut maybe 
I could have come second or third. Not 
(irsl. Not then. Then the Russians were 
too good. But now ii i.s I who am good." 

He got up and stretched and glanced 
al his watch. 

"I must leave so that I can he at Four- 
croy by noon." he said. "To .see what I 
must do today, you know? Then I must 
train hard. too. because I would like to 
make good rcct»rds in .America and it is 
early in the season for me." 

Someone sucgcsled that he would go 
to bed early that night after so strenuous 
a day. but he laughed and shook his 
head. 

■'No." he said. "I am too busy. Somc- 
<inc I.s always call me. I go see them, they 
come see me. I do not like to go to bed 
early. .Always I am up until 12. one 
o'ckxk. There is loo much to do, I do 
not have five minutes to spare. I like it. 
When you arc asleep you are dead, isn't 

It?” END 
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Like a creature from an Al Capp 
comic strip, the hula>skirted musk 
ox has survived threatened extinC' 
tion to become a utopian animal 
for the hard-pressed people of the 
North by DOLLY CONNELLY 



THE GOLDEN SHMOO OF THE 


Iasi May, from tlic unlikely inlerior 
the calving hums at the Univer- 
sity of Alaska, there enierged seven 
hright-cyed. roly-poly hanks ofhair that 
inay stnneday be considered among the 
world's most important animals. They 
were the lirsl results of a seleetive-hreed- 
ing pri>gram designed to help the musk 
ox do for the north country what the 
Longhorn steer did for the American 
West a century before, 

Not that anyone who has known and 
loved a musk ox — and the two condi- 
tions arpurenlly arc inseparable would 
listen for a moment to comparison of his 
beast with the scrawny, ornery l.ong- 
horn. A musk ox smells gtHul. tastes 
good, gives milk and loves to playgames. 


But. most important of all. beneath the 
king, coarse, drab-brown hair that de- 
scends like chain mail from the pale sad- 
dle across their backs almost to their 
spatulatc feet musk oven carry an un- 
derwool liner than any other wool sub- 
stance known in nature. And since (hey 
are capable of ingesting Arctic veg- 
etation that any self-respecting reindeer 
or caribou would snilf al. the prairies 
strelehing around the northern /ones of 
the earth could support huge hcrd.s of 
them without rulTling the ecological bal- 
ance of that rough yet fragile land. 

In recent geoU’gieal times, musk oxen 
ranged south al least to Kentucky on 
the North American eoniiucnt and 
throughout Hiin'pe. While it is generally 


accepted that their pasturage shrank as 
they followed the retreat of ice north- 
ward during the last Ice Age. Vilhjalniur 
Stefaiisson blames their sharp decline in 
numbers on man and his thoughtless ex- 
termination of the herds. "Bows, arrows 
and spears were invented ?P,()00. .^0.000 
or 40.000 years ago," wrote Stefansson. 
"Ever since those days nearly every band 
of musk ox has in elfeci committed sui- 
cide by not llecing but standing up 
against man to light." 

To passionate prolcclors of the earth's 
rare animals, these are among the most 
tragic words in Stefansson's long chron- 
icles of life in live Arctic. \S hen attacked, 
musk oxen form a rough circle of dc- 
feii-se in the manner of a western wagon 
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train threatened b) Indians. Larger ani- 
mals take up positions shoulder to shoul- 
der on the perimeter, massive horned 
heads lowered to confront the enemy, 
with cahes and searlings buried within 
the protective ring. An indisidual ani- 
mal will make a short, threatening sortie 
out of the circle and then promptK wrig- 
gle hack into position, but rarcK do the 
animals attack en masse, and thc> will 
run only if ihoroughK alarmed. This 
circling strategy is a splendid defense 
against wohes. but a .setup for slaiighier 
by man. 

There is no sport in the killing of 
musk oxen, but in past years many 
"fearless” hunters returned to civilisa- 
tion with horrendous talcs of attacks by 


"the world's most dangerous game ani- 
mal." The musk ox. misnamed, misun- 
derstood. maligned in a Inindred licii- 
tious stories delivered from the lectern, 
had no friends except a few who mar- 
veled at its magniriceni adaptation to 
the .Arctic prairies. 

Musk ox range reached its low point 
in the last century. Whalers Russian. 
Norwegian and American — wintering 
over in .Arctic seas indulged in wanton 
slaughter, as much to relieve boredom as 
to t>blain food, for they killed whole 
bands far in excess of need. As recently 
as t lie decade to 1870 the last native 
band of musk oxen in Alaska was ex- 
terminated in the v icinity of Point Hope. 
Canada's Banks Island isstrewn as thick- 


ly with the bones of animals killed in 
the late lOtli century as a Dakota prairie 
in the years of the bulTalo slaughter. 

I lirsi saw a band of musk o.xen move 
in flowing, fast gait, astonishingly grace- 
ful despite their short legs, through 
coarse, frozen tundra grass on a fog- 
shrouded island of the Bering Sea. Sud- 
denly in dim winter twilight, like a for- 
gotten V ista of the Ice .Age. they wheeled 
in clouds of self-gencraicd steam and 
I timed to study me. Years later I watched 
a young man named Terry Hall, herd 
manager of (he musk ox breeding station 
at the L niversity of .Alaska, playfully 
haul a large bull across a snowy pasture 
on a sledge. Intensely curious, imisk oxen 
Will leap aboard any moving object — 
which led one of us to question just wlio 
was domesticating whom. This delightful 
incident w as as incongruous as sighting a 
diplodocus at play in the backyard. 

Like many other admirers of the musk 
ox. 1 have traced its dwindling natural 
range on the globe many times — the Arc- 
lie islands of extreme northern Canada. 
Peary Land to Scorcsby Sound on the 
eastern coast of Greenland and the Ca- 
nadian mainland at the game sanctu- 
ary created for it on the Thclon River 
west of Chesterfield Inlet on Hudson 
Hay. In 19.'^0 this natural range was cx- 
icndcd W’hcn the I -S. Kish and Wildlife 
Service captured wild musk ox calves 
and yearlings in Greenland and trans- 
planted them first to K'airbanks and tlieii 
to Nunivak Island olf the coast of .Alas- 
ka. Similar resettlements were made in 
Spitsbergen and in Norway. These lit- 
tle bands nourished, mostly because the 
habitats arc free of wolves, their No. ! 
enemy next to man, and the animals are 
now protected by international laws 
against slaughter and capture. The Nuni- 
vak herd my own introduction to musk 
oxen — rapidly increased in M) years from 
yy animals to the current estimated pop- 
ulation of 680. 

In 1954. into this poignant picture of 
musk oxen surviving in remote huddles 
on the .Arctic prairies there stepped the 
Institute of Northern Agricultural Re- 
search. a group of Arctic ecologists de- 
voted to the domestication of both ani- 
mals and plants for use in the northern 
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economy, Conccntralion was on the 
mu.sk ox in the beJicf that this great, shag- 
gy. yoke-horned beast is best equipped to 
lead the northward march of civilization. 

The name musk oxen is absurd, for 
they arc n<n oxen nor do they have musk 
glands. Having buried my face deep in 
the fooi-ihick shoulder woiil of a damp 
/nu.sk ox and sndfed and .sniffed. J can 
report that they smell only wet and wool- 
ly. and faintly but not offensively —of 
manure. Hven the scientilic name. Ovihos 
/nc.xclititu.': (musky sheep-cow ), is a mis- 
nomer. as the musk ox probably is an 
ancient ruminant that started off inde- 
pendentiy somewhere between the an- 
telope and goat species. The Eskimos 
call it iioming/nak (the bearded one) and 
know his wonderful underwool as qiviut. 

Modern appreciation, dating from 
.Stefansson's enthusiasm for the animal. 
Is a complicated story now reaching 
marvelous culmination, the creation of 
a new economy for natives of the Canadi- 
an and Alaskan Arctic. The first inkling 
that this Icc Age mammal still existed 
on the northern tundra came three cen- 
turies ago w hen Arctic adventurers were 
astonished to sec small clouds of gos.sa- 
mcr blowing on the summer winds, a 
substance so light and silky that often it 
caught in shining sheets on dwarfed wil- 
low clumps growing in upper layers of 
soil over the permafrosi. It was totally 
out of character with the environment, 
so much so that discoverers sought out 


the source of supply. They were aston- 
ished to learn that the wool sub.slance 
was shed in sheets by a large, long-haired 
animal whose head W’as enclosed with 
heavy horns. Subsequently the literature 
of the time carried references lo the 
strange "monster" that carried under 
Its thick guard hairs an incredibly light 
wool draw n tn long, silken strands. 

It bore kinship to the extinct giant 
musk ox whose mas.sive bones turn up 
now and again in the gold-dredging 
pools of Alaska and along the undercut 
banks of Arctic rivers, Bulls can weigh 
as much as half a ton and bear some 
superficial resemblance to the American 
bison. 

The effort to domesticate the musk ox 
began in 1954 W'ith the capture of three 
calves from the Thclon River Game 
Sanctuary in Canada’s Northwest Ter- 
ritories under the auspices of the Insti- 
tute of Northern Agricultural Research. 
The leader of this project was John J. 
Teal Jr., an anthropologist who heads 
up the institute and its cherished Project 
Musk Ox. The three babies were taken 
with tender care to Teal's own farm at 
Huntington Center, Vermont. They were 
gentled within a week, demonstrating an 
eagerness to establish good relations 
with their captors and to master the 
routine of American farm life. 

Thc oxen did. however, distrust dogs. 
"Just after the oxen arrived our dogs 
came up to the fence." Teal says. "The 


musk oxen, whose natural enemy is the 
wolf, cither saw through to the origin of 
that selective breeding or mistook the 
dogs for wolves. With great snorts the 
oxen dashed for me. stamping their feet 
on the ground, and formed a defense 
with me in the center. I knew then that 
1 had been accepted." 

Affevtionate. play ful, intelligent, these 
suppo.scdly fearsome animals turned out 
to be sweetie pies of the animal kingdom. 
They opened gates, picked locks and 
pockets, played king of the mountain, 
playfully butted heads, leaned on visitors 
to induce blissful scralchings, went swim- 
ming in the farm pond with members of 
the Teal family and learned to answer to 
their names. Writes John Teal in the 
monthly bulletin of the institute; "Ang- 
nanguak. always known as Girlie, the 
first calf captured in the Northwest Ter- 
ritories, is about lo enter her 14ih year 
as the pioneer domestic musk ox at the 
Institute's farm in V'ermont. Alw-ays af- 
fectionate and fond of petting, she has 
allowed herself lo be milked in the open 
pastures. Her calf of 1962. Little Ciirl, is 
a giant female of splendid proportions, 
but has not yet been bred for lack of a 
proper bull. Meanwhile Little Girl is 
iiiucli eiiainoicd of a lioisc wiiIi which 
she grazes, standing Hank to Hank by the 
hour and exchanging friendly nip.v." 

In 1964 the institute began establish- 
ment of the Alaska breeding station with 
captures from the wild herd on Nunivak 
Island. Einancing is by grant from the 
W, K. Kellogg Foundation, with land 
provided by the University of Alaska. 
Capturing proved u frustrating pnico- 
dure, as the slightest approach lo the 
animals produced an immediate circle 
of threatening horns, the young safely 
enclosed w ithin the group They defeated 
every trick tried on them, from corralling 
to forcing them into the sea. It was final- 
ly discovered that musk oxen arc terri- 
fied of the downdraft of helicopters. A 
hovering aircraft scattered the circled 
animals in all directions. .After that the 
roping was greatly simplified, and soon 
31 young animats in their fetching hula 
skirts of hair -most of them juvenile 
females were ruminating in the enclos- 
ures. 

The great value to the noriliein econ- 
omy lies in the qiviui, the golden Heecc 
of the Arctic, which is shed annually at 
one swoop. Shearing is about as difficult 
as peeling off a sweater. Breaking away 



from the skin, qiviut works through the 
guard hairs. As it grows heavy and hot 
in warm weather, animals practically 
ask to be peeled, sidling up for a good 
scratching, Rach animal drops about six 
pounds of qiviut. comptired to three 
ounces of pashm from the Cashmere 
goat. I he liber is similar to pashm but 
about twice as long and half as thick, and 
thus far silkier. It can be prepared with 
the same machinery used for cashmere. 
Four to eight ounces make a sweater. 
One pound of the precious stuff, worth 
at least S50, spun into 40-strand thread, 
makes a ball of thread 25 miles long. 
A knitter can keep busy for a long time 
with a quarter of a pound of qiviut yarn. 
Very strong, it will not shrink when 
scrubbed or even boiled, and it wil' 
take dye without loss of softness or of 
warmth. Clarmcnts woven or knitted of 
qiviut arc so light that the wearer scarce- 
ly feels them, yet warming enough to 
keep the wearer co^y in temperatures 
well below zero. After all, qiviut keeps 
musk oxen contentedly chesving cuds 
at 60® below zero. 

Some of the fiber goes into research, 
but most is being stockpiled toward a 
goal of 1,000 pounds — an adequate 
quantity for the first commercial use. 
At that lime one of the many textile 
firms specializing in rare materials will 
be selected for processing and manu- 
facture of garnients. 

The Institute of Morthern .Agricul- 
tural Research has now come through 
the lirst two of its major phases wiih 
musk oxen; maintenance of the pilot- 
study herd in Vermont, used for research 
in physiology, taxonomy, diseases, ge- 
netics. behavior and response to man- 
agement; and the establishment of breed- 
ing stafions where "seed" stock will be 
produced and management and other 
studies further pursued. The experimen- 
tation ultimately will be followed by the 
di.stribution of dome.sficaJed breeding 
slock to qualified individuals and or- 
ganizations. F.skimo councils from 
northern Quebec to the coastal villages 
of Alaska, learning of Project Musk Ox 
apparently through "mukluk telegraph," 
have already requested breeding slock. 
This summer the institute hopes to es- 
tablish its second breeding station in 
collaboration with the province of Que- 
bec, using animals captured on Elles- 
mere Island, probably the richest re- 
maining musk ox territory in propor- 


tion to area. The station would be near 
Fort Chimo on Ungava Bay in response 
to urgent petitions from Eskimo village 
councils of the region. 

In nature, musk ox bands number 
from five to 100 or more animals. A 
nucleus herd in a northern village prob- 
ably will number two or three bulls and 
six cows to the bull. Bui only when the 
breeding herds have been augmented 
by natural increase and further captures 
of calves enough to spare the cadre 
for new domesticated herds — will the 
musk ox lake its giant step out of the 
Ice Age and into the 20th century 
economy. 

Along with domestication of the ani- 
mals, this fall the institute w ill begin the 
training of promising young Eskimos as 
herdsmen. Mrs. Lillian Schell, a gradu- 
ate student at the University of Alaska, 
working fora Master of Fine Arts degree, 
is preparing herself to leach the subtleties 
of qiviut garment hand-manufacture 
to native women. .An honor graduate of 
the New England School of Textiles. 
Mrs. Schell will be a key instructor in 
the new native industry. Points out 
John Teal: "The quest for qiviut may 
be the means by which man will open 
up the North for permanent settlement 
and will achieve that greater wisdom, 
the happy adjustment of economy and 
environment." 

C areful preparation of the native set- 
tlements to receive the musk oxen is an 
integral part of the plan. Some earlier 
attempts to leach Eskimos to herd rein- 
deer came a cropper when the Fish and 
Wildlife Service failed (o take into ac- 
count the hunter instinct of the F.skimo. 
As quickly as hopeful F ish and Wildlife 
men winged off into the blue, the Eski- 
mos did what comes naturally. They ate 
the reindeer on the grounds that a sure 
reindeer in the belly is to be preferred 
to a possible calf in the spring. This will 
not happen with mu.sk oxen, no matter 
how delicious their flesh may be. 

In captivity, the calves will be weaned 
in three months, so that cows may be 
bred again in August, producing calves 
annually instead of every second year 
as they ordinarily do. Without straining 
the imagination, it is possible to foresee 
the Arctic prairie again populated with 
herds of musk oxen as it once must have 
been not food for prehistoric man. but 
bearers now of a golden opportunity 
for a hard-pressed people. end 
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Tradition aside- -as Gussie Moran once 
said why pay $2 to dry-clean a tennis 
dress when you can buy one for $3. wear it through several hard sessions of 
play and then throw it away like a Kleenex? As a matter of fact, the tennis 
clothes on the opposite page are 93% Kleenex and, along with the bathing 
suits, beach dresses and blue jeans on the following pages, are part and 
parcel of a paper body-packaging explosion. Babies are diapered and sur- 
geons are gowned in paper. Motels have wcar-them-oncc swim trunks and 
bathrobes for their guests, and shops in discotheques sell star-for-a-night 
disco dresses, bright enough for psychedelia, lough enough for an evening 
of rock ‘n’ roll. There are coated-paper raincoats, good for 10 drenchings, 
and underwear of knitted paper meant for one wearing. There are T shirts 
and sweat shirts and soon there will be football jerseys- no tearaway prob- 


lems there. Paper manufacturers, who sold more than one million yards for 
apparel this year, have revved up production of such innovations as knitted, 
mesh and stretch papers. Many have nylon or rayon fibers added for strength. 
All paper fashions are coated for fireproofing, and none will burn up your 
bankroll - the most expensive of the clothes on these pages sell for $12. 


•I// Fromer and Erin Gray wear paper lennis outfits that won't nie/t in a hot 
set and are strategically scissored, side and hack, for comfort in Laguna sunshine. 





iapcr-fia/iner bathing suits dura- 
ble enough for a dunking in the surf 
are worn by Kathy Fuller and Erin 
Gray (top left) at Laguna Beach, 
Calif. Carroll Roebke {left) keeps 
cool in a Jump suit of mesh-knit pa- 
per, worn over a body stocking. The 
play dresses and romper Carroll, 
Jil and Erin are wearing at right 
are as crisp and colorful as bunt- 
ing, as expendable as paper kites. 


MOTOCKATMS BY JOHN G. IlMMERMAN 
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srOKTlNC LOOK ronlinufd 



nil's shining paper jeans have same 
stitching and buttons as denim originals 
but fasten with Velcro tape. The white 
dress she wears on the dune at right is bor- 
dered with orange ribbon and pompons. 


wiiimi': TO [ii V 

The (ennis clothes worn by Jil Fromer and Erin Gray facing page 
48 arc by James Sterling. They are both made of Kimberly-Sle- 
vens KayccI, which is 93% Kleenex and 7% nylon. Jil’s dress is 
S3. Erin’s shorts outfit S4 at Lord & Taylor, New York; Sak- 
owiu. Houston. On the next two color pages Kathy Fuller 
wears a polyethylene-coated star-spangled swimsuit of Scott 
paper wiih clasticired lop and drawstring trunks. It is S4 and 
available by mail from The Expendables, P.O. Box 4842J, Los 
Angeles. Erin’s two-piece striped swimsuit is also poly-coated for 
water resistance. It is by Tiger Morse and costs $7 ul Cheetah 
Boutique. New York and Los Angeles; Fig Leaf, Chicago. Carroll 
Roebke wears Elisa Daggs’s yellow jump suit that fastens in front 
with Velcro. It is made of knitted shredded pulp and nylon and 
costs S8 at B. Altman, New York. For kite-flying, Carroll wears a 
striped slipover paper dress, and Erin a romper suit with clas- 
tici/cd bloomer legs. Both outfits arc by Tiger Morse and arc 
SIO each at the Tiger Morse shops listed above. Jil’s dress (cen- 
ter) by Vi Dodge for Miss Paper is made of poly-coated Scott 
Dura-Weve and has rows of red and blue fringe. It is $6 at IN 
Dispensable Disposables, New York; The Paper Caper, Chicago; 
J.W. Robinson. Beverly Hills. Jil's jeans and western jacket, coat- 
ed with shiny Mylar, are by James Sterling and cost $9 at Lord 
& Taylor, New York. The white poly-coated paper play dress 
on this page is by Miss Paper and is $12 at Lord & Taylor, New 
York; The Paper Caper, Chicago; J.W. Robinson, Beverly Hills. 
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Nalurc is imitating Art again, 
that is if you can believe Actor 
Gardner McKay’s old TV shovt 
Ailvenlures in Paradise was Art- 
On that program McKay cruised 
the South Pacific waters being 
heroic, and recently it siood him 
and four young men in goml 
stead- McKay, in Hawaii to 
make a film, was sailing the 55- 
Rxit cutter Folo into Honolulu 
Yacht Harbor when he spotted 
four teen-agers struggling 
against a lO-foot surf at the en- 
trance to the rocky channel. Un- 
able to bring the cutter about, 
McKay docked it hastily and 
borrowed a 20-fooi runabtiul- 
He headed back and scooped 
up the four boys, who were by 
that time almost helpless, "rve 
been doing things like this for 
years, " McKay said with a be- 
coming lack of modesty- “It 
was just like on TV-" 

Brigitte Bardot ought to know 
by now that she cannot sun- 
bathe privately anywhere CNcept 
perhaps at the bottom of a mine 
shaft, but a photographer 
caught her again recently and 
again Brigitte is suing- She was 
sunning herself by her swimming 
pool in Rome and Brigitte, sans 
cop, and husband Gunther 
Sachs, sans everything, were 
snapped by a puppurttzio with a 
telephoto lens. The pictures 
were published in an Italian mag- 


arine and Brigitte, fuming, 
brought suit claiming invasion 
of privacy. The photographer, 
she said, "has acted not only 
without receiving authoriration 
from me and my husband, but 
even cut a hole m the dense veg- 
etation surrounding the swim- 
ming pool and the villa!" She 
added that the pictures had "no 
other aim except that of arous- 
ing the morbid curiosity of the 
public." Oh, come now, Bri- 
gitte: surely not the morbid 
curiosity of the public. 

During ceremonies before the 
Mels' Oldlimcrs (average age 
34Vi) tottered out onto the field 
at Shea Stadium last week for 
thcircxcrcisc m nostalgia against 
the I9b0 Yankees. Met Rod 
Kanchl trod upon the skirt of 
usherette Alyanne Morantc 
Iheton). There have been 
sneers because the bit of byplay 
was set up in advance, but we 
consider it a triumph. Hot Rod 
Kanehl pulled Alyanne’s skirt 
off on purpose.’ Any Met could 
have done it by mistake. 

One of the women's magazines 
reports that the California host- 
ess, to be really in, must snag 
Sandy Koufax for her dinner 
parties. "The status guest is 
Sandy Koufax." writes Lyn 
Tornabeno in the current Ladies' 
Home Journal. "None other 


compares, but Don Drysdale 
makes a nice second choice. If 
you can’t get either, try for a 
basketball player or Bishop 
James Pike " If even the Bishop 
can't make it. presumably the 
California hostess culls the 
whole thing off and sends out 
for pizza. 

Bill Wambsganss' unassisted 
triple play in 1920 was nothing 
compared to the recent Ikncr- 
to-Buchck-to-Krancpool job. 
The former just took skill; the 
latter took, among other things, 
almost S40.(X)0, a 75-man movie 
crew and the ctHvperalion of the 
Screen Actors Guild and Harry 
Walker. Paramount is filmirg 
The Odd Couple with Walter 
Matthau and Jack Lemmon. 
Matthau plays a sporiswriier 
scparaicd from his wife; he is 
rwmmg with a friend. Lem- 
mon. an ashtray-emptying nut 
who calls Matthau in the press 
box with the urgent message 
that he is not to cat any frank- 
furters, because they arc having 
frankfurters for dinner. During 
the call, Matthau misses a Met 
triple play against the Pirates. 
Paramount, not finding it feasi- 
ble to employ enough extras to 
fill .Shea Stadium or spend 20 
years training child actors to 
play hall, had to shoot real 
Mets. Pirates and fans. They 
had just one half hour before 
the game at Shea, and. the way 
things were shaping up. Mat- 
thau's bet that they would not 
get it in a single lake seemed 
like conservative pessimism in- 
deed. Roberto C'Icmciue. who 
was to hit into the triple, huf- 
fed out. offended at the mere 
SIOO Paramount would pay. 
Maury Wills had to refuse to 
run bases — his agent advised 
him he might be in union trou- 
ble tsccausc of his off-season 
show-business career. When 
Harry Walker learned that halt 
an hour of baiting practice was 
to be given up to thespian en- 
deavors. the Pirate manager 
screamed. "The hell with ihal. 
My team needs the batting 
practice. "Bill Mazeroski finally 
replaced Clemente. Donn Clen- 



denon replaced Wills and Ma/- 
croski got up, hit a couple of ac- 
cidentally successful line drives 
and then hit neatly into the 
Bt>ycr-lo- Buchek- to - Kranc- 
pool triple play as Matthau 
stood with his back to the whole 
thing, discussing frankfurters. 

The commoner husband of 
Crown Princess Beatrix of The 
Netherlands is now Prince 
Claus, and as such he appar- 
ently has a few princely habits 
to acquire. One of them is horse- 
back riding- Lor months now 
Claus has been secretly tutored 
by the Queen'sequerry m a small 
arena in Queen Juliana’s stables. 
Claus is 40. and 40 is a little late 
to have to karn to sit prancing 
stallions, so he has been work- 
ing out with a small ladies' 
horse named LighlftKit. ridden 
until recently by the equerry's 
wife. For all of Lightfoot’s size 
and gentleness, Claus was still 
having a tough time mounting 
last week {ahoxe). but once up 
he managed a small and merci- 
fully uneventful trot along the 
beach outside The Hague. "He 
is a fast pupil, but he vxiil never 
become a jumping champion 
like his faiher-in-law Prince 
Bernhard," observed a member 
of the stable personnel. 
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But what if she 
doesn't win 
a college 
scholarship? 


You'll be glad bod the foresight to 
toke out on Americon United Life Sentinel 
policy to pay for her college educotion. 

Suppose you purchase a Sentinel pol- 
icy now, while you’re young, By the time 
your child is ready for college, the policy 
can be worth more cosh fhon you've paid 


in premiums. And you'll have complete 
life insurance protection the whole time. 
Your child's college educotion con be 
guaronteed, even if you’re not here to 
see her groduote. 

Tolk with your American United life 
ogent. If you don’t know him, write us. 




American United Life 

POUNOeO 1«77 


Tht Comp»ny with ih« P»rinei$hip Philosophy 
AMEItICAN UNtTEO LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
FALL CREEK PARKWAY AT NORTH MERIDIAN 
DEPT. 5-77, INDIANAPOLIS. INDIANA 4A206 





QOLF / Jack Nicklaus 


An overspin stroke smooths a bumpy route 




Instead iif udiig a normal pulling 
stroke that makes the ball skid 
{left), you should hit the ball slight- 
Iv high {right) to giie it overspin. 


One important factor when putting on 
spiked or bumpy greens is the necessity 
for controlling the ball at. and imme- 
diately after, impact. A putt that is 
stroked in the normal way has almost no 
spin as it leaves the club head. For the 
first few inches — depending on the 
length of the putt — the ball is essentially 
skidding. Then it begins to pick up its 


own rotation and rolls toward the hole. 
When greens arc unusually bumpy, such 
as those we all faced at the Canadian 
Open two weeks ago. this lack of initial 
spin becomes a problem, because the 
ball may well hit something quite small 
and be deficctcd before it develops its 
own inertia. Any fraction of an inch that 
the ball is knocked off line early, of 


course, becomes a couple of feel by the 
time It reaches the hole. To help solve 
the control problem with such a putt. I 
suggest that you try hitting it on the up- 
swing. This slight change in the stroke 
will give the ball oveispiii from the mo- 
ment it leaves the club head. The over- 
spin will help the ball remain on line 
through those important first few inches. 
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rtOOUCT DF 9.S.A IOO> NCUlItJU smils oisriuto I 


IFMO* CDROON S DltTCIflCO . 110 . IIMUN 



No wonder the English have kept cool for 198 years! 

(mix an iced drink with Gordon's to see how they do it) 



Honda shapes the world of wheels 

Like a trip to Style City. All those cool classy models. Some 20 in all. Any one of 
’em will sharpen your image. Honda leads the field. Craftsmanship like you can’t 
believe. Performance that’s no less spectacular. The famous 4-stroke engine is 


See the "Invisible Circle" color film at your local Honda dealer's. White you're there, pick up a color brochure and safety pamphlet, or write; American Honda Motor Co., Inc., 








The Honda Custom Group. You 
take your pick of customized Hondus 

at your dealer's. Like the Rally above. 
These models feature a special type of 
tank, pipe, handlebars, seat. Wild. 


built to go the distance. Honda won five out of five ’66 Grand Prix Champion- 
ships, A clean sweep from 50cc to SOOcc. Nobody else has ever done so well. 
And keep this in mind. Honda draws a crowd. Think you’re up to it? See your 
local Honda dealer for a safety demonstration ride. 


Depl. RE. Box 50. Gardena. California 90247.0 1967. AHM. 


You meet the nicest people on a Honda. 



STOP RUNNING 
AFEVER 





BASEBALL//.eo/7a/-(/ Shecfor 


A side-door entrance to the major leagues 

Oave Baldwin of Washington was a stud/ in futility until the day he developed a peculiar sidearm delivery. 
Since then he has been a superspecialist, a right-handed reliever who pitches only to right-handed batters 


A t age 29, Dave Baldwin of the Wash- 
‘ inglon Senators is a rookie and one 
of the le.sscr figures among the faceless 
horde of young men who cling by their 
llngcrnails to the fringes of the big 
leagues. When he sets out to do battle 
on the baseball field he goes virtually 
unarmed. A right-handed pitcher. Bald- 
win has as his major weapon a peculiar 
sidc-arm curve ball that has been called 
everything from unimpressive to night- 
marish. His job. in an era of increasing 
specialization, is so specialized as to ap- 
proach nonexistence. He usually pilches 
only against right-handed hitters and 
then only under certain conditions, one 
of them being that the opposition must 
have a scarcity of left-handed pinch 
hitters. 

Counting the three and iwo-thirds 
innings he had to extend himself to pitch 
in Washington's marathon 22-inning 
game with C hicago, Baldwin has aver- 
aged only slightly more than one inning 
of pitching in 31 appearances. Often he 
IS allowed to face only one batter. This 
IS as close to unemployment as a pitcher 
can get without being on the disabled 
list. Yet the frequency with which he is 
called upon to perform his specialty and 
the heady 1.61 HRA that decorated his 
name on the statistical sheets last week 
testify to his effectiveness. 

Baldwin's strange delivery appears to 
start from third base. He releases the 
hall from somewhere between his holt 
and knees, with a sweeping motion that 
begins so far to the right that u right- 
handed hitter would have to look be- 
hind him to sec it leave Baldwin's hand, 
■■ff you peek, you're dead." said Ruben 
Amaro of the Yankees, after a game 
in w hich he ended a Y ankce rally by weak- 
ly popping out against Baldwin. 

.At best, a right-handed hitter picks 
up the ball late. If it's the curve, which 
Baldwin throws at least two-thirds of the 
time, the ball appears to be hearing 
down on the hitler. Just a.s the batter's 


instincts scream at him to hail out. the 
ball sweeps away from him, away and 
down. If the hitler has obeyed his im- 
pulse and has stepped back, he is in no 
position to hit the ball. 

Left-handed hitters, however, are 
looking directly at Baldwin’s hand when 
he releases the ball. They have no trou- 
ble follow ing it and. by the lime it begins 
its sweep into them, they arc ready to 
pound it over some distant fence. So it 
IS that CmI Hodges, the manager of the 
Senators, goes to some lengths to avoid 
having Baldwin face this ignominy. Oth- 
er managers try just as hard to foil him. 
That's why in the second game of a iwi- 
night doubleheader agaiast the Yankees 
in Washington recently Ralph Houk of 
the Yankees was preparing to use a 
couple of kids named Frank Tepedino 
and Charlie Sands if Baldw in had come 
into the game. Tepedino and Sands arc 


draftees without experience; Tepedino 
had batted only three times this season, 
Sands not at all. But they are left-hand- 
ed hitters, and perhaps that is w hy Bald- 
win did not get into the game. “I doubt 
if Houk would have used them, " Hodges 
.said. ’’I just might have." Houk said 
with a wink. 

Being al the center of this kind of 
summit strategy amuses Baldwin. Be- 
ing at the center of anythinf; amuses 
him. For eight frustrating, S3-a-day- 
mcal-moncy-on-thc-road years Baldwin 
was noticed by nobody. At one point 
during those years he had the distinc- 
tion of being released, in a single sea- 
son, by farm clubs of the two worst 
teams in baseball, the New York Mels 
and Houston. And al the time of his re- 
lease from one of those farm teams- - 
Durham the team w-as in last place, 
40 games behind. All baseball careers 

eonliiauii 



BY WAY OF THIRD BASE. WASHINGTON'S BALDWIN DELIVERS HIS SPECIALTY 


Quinsana 

presents 

The Jolly Foot 



Don’t Lake our word for it. Foot specialists on the 
Council on Podiatric Therapeutics of the American Podiatry 
Association have granted their official seal to 
Mennen Quinsana P'oot Products along with this 
statement; “Quinsana Foot Powder, Penetrating 
Foam and Foot Deodorant are effective foot health 
aids and of significant value when used in a consistently 
applied program of daily foot care and regular 
professional treatment.” 

For your feet you need Quinsana. 

Quinsana Foot Powder— for 
relief of athlete's foot and daily foot 
care. 

Quinsana P^oot Deodorant — 
for long-lasting protection 
against foot odor. 

Quinsana Penetrating 
Foam— for stubborn cases 
of athlete's foot. 

So choose the products 
that best suit your needs and 
get relief. Then throw a 
small celebration, just you 
and your feet. 


PROVEN ATHLETE'S FOOT RELIEF 
CALLS FOR A SMALL CELEBRATION. 


BASEBALL ronllrwed 

have low poinls, bul that was ridiculous. 

Indeed. Baldwin can recount his ca- 
reer as a series of nadirs. He was a high 
school whiz pitcher in Tucson, and 14 
major league teams tried to grab him. 
He chose college instead, not so much 
to get an education, but to appear in the 
University of Arizona baseball show- 
case. do well and collect a huge bonus. 
But in his sophomore year he hurt his 
arm and his chance for big money. Only 
the Phillies and Yankees were still in- 
terested when his varsity career ended in 
1959, and neither was willing to offer a 
bonus. Baldwin chose the Phillies since 
they needed help most — and he wound 
up being wrong about that. too. He 
was sent to Williamsport, where he had 
a 1-1 record and a 7.38 ERA. After that 
things got worse. 

Like a stretch in the Army. And rc- 
injuring his arm. In 1962 Baldwin got 
a chance at Tripic-A ball, only to sulTcr 
a streak of wildness and wind up with 
a beautiful 15.00 FRA at Buffalo and 
a 9.00 ERA at Dallas-Fort Worth. In 
1963 he was Little Rock property and. 
although he was completely healthy, he 
spent a good part of the season on the 
disabled list because Little Rock had no 
room on the roster for him. "There were 
nine of us.” he recalls, "All healthy. All 
on the disabled list. Wc had enough men 
to start our own team.” Later that year 
he was sent to Chattanooga and was 
put on the disabled list there, too. (What 
with injuries and pettifoggery. Baldwin 
has pitched a total of only 786 in- 
nings in eight seasons. "Fm not e.xact- 
ly burned out. am I?” he says with a 
wry grin.) 

His big year was 1964. The Mets had 
taken over Williamsport, along with a 
lot of Philadelphia player discards. Bald- 
win among them. They took a quick 
look at his age -26- a faster look at his 
record and gave him his release. He sort 
of expected it, since most of the Phillic 
farmhands were getting theirs. He got 
lucky, though. The Durham club in the 
Houston chain had just lost a pitcher— 
by drowning, Baldw in got the job. In 10 
games there he had an 0-2 record with a 
5, 14 ERA. and he was careful not to go 
swimming- At midscason. he was re- 
leased. 

"Ifs runn>,” he says now, his brown 
eyes glinting with amusement behind 
the professorial eyeglasses he wears, 
"but I was shocked. I really was sur- 
prised. For the first time I began to 
eonlinued 


QL’IN.SAN.A^ Products of Monntn Laboratoric.-i. The .t/< 
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Why do so many sportsmen root for 


The Round Tire? 



Because 
it scores 
at least 
3,000 
extra 
miles! 


You can expect all-star performance 
from an Atlas PLYCRON* — The 
Round Tire. It performs better be- 
cause it’s built better. 

You see, The Round Tire is made 
in a mold that’s precision en^aved to 
within 3/1000 of an inch of perfect 
round. Other molds can be out of 
round as much as 30/1000 of an inch. 

This near-perfect roundness is just 
one of the many reasons why an Atlas 
PLY CRON Tire rolls more smoothly, 


wears more evenly. 

FOUR ACTUAL PLIES. The Round Tire 
has 4-ply construction for greater 
strength plus many other marks of 
quality — a unique tread design which 
puts more rubber on the road — longer- 
wearing tough rubber compounds. 
These are just a few of the many ex- 
amples of the care that goes into build- 
ing The Round Tire. 

SAFETY TESTED. You’ll be glad to 
know The Round Tire is also safety 


tested in 54 different ways. In addi- 
tion, complete sets of tires from var- 
ious manufacturers’ production for 
’67 cars were promptly road tested 
under identical conditions by an in- 
dependent test fleet. 

These tests showed you can expect 
3,000 more miles from The Round 
Tire than from tires that come on 
most new cars. 

Why not get your extra miles with 
The Round Tire! 


ATLAS PLYCRON 


Sold at over 50,000 leading service stations 
Atlas Tires ♦ Batteries • Accessories 
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Windjammers- 
the saltiest 
boat shoes that 
ever came aboard. 

Don't go near the water 
without the real article — 
and these new shoes are 
it. Up top. they're sturdy 
canvas duck bound for ac- 
tion. Inside is the exclusive 
Posture Foundation wedge 
to keep your sea legs 
sturdy. Deckside is a new 
ribbed sole tested for grip- 
power under all conditions. 
And it's all wrapped up 
with a fit that feels like 30 
knots. 

If you want to be sea- 
worthy. it's worth seeing 
your B.F.Goodrich dealer, 
Shape up in a pair of new 
Windjammers — and ship 
out in style today! 



How to put your 
insurance a^ent 
on the spot 

(Ask him about first year 
dividends the next time you talk 
life insurance.) 

You might get nothing for an answer except a big, 
blank stare. On the other hand, you might be 
talking to a Mutual Benefit agent. We do pay a 
dividend the first year to every policyholder who 
continues his policy 3 months into the second year. 
It’s a nice help in cutting the cost of that 2nd 
year’s premium. 

(It's also nice to know you’re a first-class policy- 
holder right off.) 

MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


think that 1 would never make it to 
the big leagues. Ever since I was a 
kid I'd always taken it for granted 
that I would. It was a terrible thing. 
I didn't get over it for a long time. In 
the middle of the season you're out of 
a job, and you don't know where to 
go." 

At this point a lot of people would 
have packed it in and have headed for 
home. It isn't as though Baldwin had 
nothing else to turn to. Going to college 
and majoring in physical education had 
done a strange thing to him. It had 
turned him on to academics -anthro- 
pology, zoology. He has now earned two 
B.S. degrees and has a consuming, if 
somewhat obscure, interest in popula- 
tion genetics. This, he says, is the study 
of "the physical evolution of man in 
conjunction with social evolution." His 
long-range aim — and he still goes to 
school in the off-season — is to get a 
Ph.D. ”1 want to be a scientist,” he says, 
"but I'm in no hurry.” 

He was in a hurry, though, at mid- 
season of 1964, to get a baseball job. He 
tried everything. He called everybody he 
knew in baseball, including a league 
president, two umpires and more farm 
directors than he wants to think about. 
His wife, Diane, an elfin, blue-eyed red- 
head. with a wit that matches her looks, 
says, “He must have spent S50 on phone 
calls. That's a lot of money when you 
don't have it." 

When Baldwin was released from Dur- 
ham in 1964 he and his wife did what 
countless couples have done in similar 
circumstances — they set out to visit his 
wife's family near Williamsport. That's 
where they had met. She worked for the 
team physician. "All the players came 
through the doctor's office.” Diane Bald- 
win says. "You picked out the one you 
wanted and went after him.” 

While Dave drove toward Williams- 
port, Diane studied The Sporting News. 
"We’ve had a lot of experience look- 
ing for jobs." Baldwin says. "What 
you do is go through The Sporli/tg 
News and look to sec who's in last 
place. That's the team that needs help 
the most." 

It was Diane who noticed that York 
was in last place in the Eastern League 
and would, besides, be playing in Wil- 
liamsport when they arrived there. "I 
was lucky,” Baldwin says. "Jim Lemon 
was the manager at York. I'd pitched a 
good game against them and he remcm- 

coitilnue^ 
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It’s a 

helluva camera 
for under 
$ 100 . 



It’s a single lens reflex. This is the type of 35mm 
comero favored by professional photographers 
and odvonced omoteurs. You view the subject 
through the some lens thot tokes the picture. 

It's fully automatic. Just set the shutter speed 
lap to I/500fh of a secondJ ond the lens opening 
automatically adjusts to the light avoilable. Or if 
you want, you con set the lens opening monuolly. 

It has a built-in, behind the lens spot meter. 
Pick the most important subject in your picture 
and get the exact exposure, Alwoys. 

It’s small, light and versatile. Ideal for travel, 
sport, anywhere. Tremendous variety of films 
ovoilable in block ond white and color. 

It’s made by Mamiya. This is one of the most 
respected names in photogrophy; known to oil 
professional photographers. 

It’s a helluva camera for under $100, And the 
only one with oil these features at this reoson- 
able price. Get o demonstroiion at your 
photo deoler. Or write for a full color folder. 


mamiya/sekor 

ffiorkeied axclusivst/ by 

Pendvr & Bail; Now York/Chlcago/Los Angelos 
1 1201 West Pico Boulevord, Los Angelos, Colif. 90064 
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plays on the beach 
• in boat or car • in the home 

The Solid State Jaunty can be powered 3 ways: 
house current, 1 2-volt cigarette lighter or /^Sl^ 

optional extra Battery Pack. Pop-up top turns 
onset. You enjoy and'' diag., 38-sq. in. black- 
and-white picture outdoors or in. ^ .. , 

The Most Trusted Name tn Electronics 




Sure I sweat. All over. 

But nobody’s got to know it.” 


Nobody will if 
you use a deodorant 
under your arms, 
and Mennen 
Deodorant Bath Talc 
everywhere else. 
Soothes, dries, 
protects the other 
95% of you. 


bath 


talc 


bcrcd. He was short of pitching and gave 
me a job." 

The salary was S500 a month, or just 
enough to stay one step ahead of the 
welfare department. But not only were 
the Baldwins able to live on his salary, 
they were able to save, so that in the 
winter, when Dave went back to school 
and Diane to work as an X-ray techni- 
cian, there was enough to pay tuition 
and living expenses. 

■'It was easy." she says, "but you have 
to like hamburger " 

There are other tricks. "Don't buy 
any more for this week than you need.” 
she says, "You might not be here next 
week. Besides, you learn to do without." 

Doing without means taking an in- 
expensive apartment. In Durham this 
meant killing a centipede a day. "You 
had to really kill it," she recalls. "Ifyou 
got half of it the other half walked 
away." 

Doing without also means studying 
the newspaper ads and hitting four super- 
markets to pick up the specials. It means 
lugging around a sewing machine and 
sewing your own clothes. Finally, it 
means skipping a movie and going for a 
walk instead. Or reading books. Novels. 
Short stories. In the little world of base- 
ball. this alone sets them apart from the 
rest of the crowd. 

"It's not so bad." Diane said. "We 
enjoy each other's company. We could 
have a TV if we wanted it. but there 
just isn't that much worth watching." 

Baldwin decided that if he were ever 
going to make it to the major leagues, he 
would have to do something different. 
He began to experiment. Working on a 
slider, he found that he had better con- 
trol and was more effective if he dropped 
his arm before he let it go. "h was mostly 
serendipity." he said. "I dropped my 
arm lower, and pretty soon I was throw- 
ing a sidearm curve. It worked better 
than the slider." 

He had the best year of his career with 
Builiiigluii lliul ycui. liiifsliing 1 2-3 with 
1 35 strikeouts and a more than respecta- 
ble 2.43 ERA. Then it was two pretty 
good years in Hawaii and, at last— at the 
end of 1 966— to the Senators. Still last 
place, but last place in the big leagues. 
His salary' is still low — only $7.500 — but 
it is enough to afford the Baldwins a 
cozy apartment just outside Washington. 
D.C. They now have steak once in a 
while, and they haven’t seen a centi- 
pede yet. EHD 
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Don’t throw the baby out 
with the bathwater. 


There's a funny thing about the American economy. Ask any competition is your free choice in the ma rketplace, 
two economists what makes it tick and you’ve started a debate. 


Because, the simple, ingenuous truth of 
the matter is this: nobody really knows or agrees 
on all the influences that combine to give it muscle 
Or, where all its weaknesses may lie. 


All you’ll get agreement on 
is that it seems to work. It has 
produced the broadest and most 
abundant prosperity in all the 
histories of man ... the 
highest standard of living for 
the greatest number of people. 

The heart of this restless, 
surging, vital economy is 
and always has been : 
free competition. Thai's what 
has distinguished it from 
the managed economies of the 
Old World . . . economies 
managed either by government 
or by cartel. 


CompKtition has been the sharp spur 
that has produced 

the incredible variety of products and services we have 
today. It has produced the endless innovations that have 
made life easier to live. More enjoyable. More rewarding. 

It has encouraged manufacturers to build more things . . . and 
build them better . . . and at lower prices. They have to build 
more and better . . . and the prices have to be right ... or the 
consumer stops buying. Because, the other side of free 



This is the astonishing power of the American consumer. 

He can make or break the largest businesses with a nod 
or a shake of the head. Ho has the choice. 

He has the ballot of the dollar. 

That's why it is disturbing to find people of 

influence in America today who would like to 
make both free competition 
and free choice a little less free, 

They may concede that the system has 
produced some great results but 
they’d like to “fix it a little.” 

There are too many kinds of olives, 
they say. Let’s standardize. 

Company “A” .spends more 
on advertising than Company ‘‘B”, 
and that's unfair competition, they 
plead. Let’s regulate. 

Yet, our system was built on exactly 
the opposite kind of thinking. 
Regulation doesn't stimulate competition. 
It tends to make all products the same. 

How much can you interfere with 
the competitive economy, which has brought us 
so many benefits, without damaging it? 

The truth is, nobody knows. 

The “Little'' fixes may someday add up to quite a lot, 

Of course, any economy needs some regulation— 
b ut let's b e sur e that we don't 
^hrow out thejiaby with the bat h water . 

Magazine Publishers A.ssociadon 

An assoclAt-on of 3S5 leMing u. S. rpAgArinM 



raisins 

give the coach or 
proud parent extra 
energy to cheer him 
on. Tuck a pack 
in the batter's 
pocket, too! 


HARNESS RACING /Pete Axihelm' 


Dancer has a Hambo parlay 


Winning the two most important trots at Goshen, Stanley Dancer may 
have offered a preview of Du Quoin for this and the coming year 


T wo leen-age girls sal and gossiped in 
the shade of a tree that Messenger, 
patriarch of all Siandardbrcd horses, 
grazed under in 1801, t.ocal citizens re- 
laxed in red-and-green deck chairs near 
a barn, chatting amiably with Frank Hr- 
vin, who was harnes.s racing's Horseman 
of the Year last season. Small children 
petted horses that made up part of the 
million-dollar business that is Billy 
Haughton’s stable, and their parents felt 
free to approach Haughton and Stanley 
Dancer and other famous drivers who 
arc merely names on the program at the 
big raceways. On the track some trotters 
were warming up. their hooves hitting 
the hard surface in a rhythmic beat like 
the distant drums of another era — an era 
that never seems quite as far away dur- 
ing the week of daytime racing at His- 
toric Track in Goshen. N.Y. 

■‘Fveryone in harness racing should 
support this meeting." said George Mor- 
ton Levy. "Wc should all appreciate 
something that preserves such a rich 
tradition." Levy, the tough, brilliant lit- 


tle man who is largely responsible for the 
success of hig-timc harness racing in this 
country, was at Cioshen to be inducted 
into the Hall of Fame of the Trotter. He 
was not in the happiest of moods: both 
his sport and the track he built. Roose- 
velt Raccw’ay, have had their troubles 
lately, .^llcndancc and wagering have 
been falling while state and IcK-al gov- 
ernments have imposed more and heav- 
ier taxes. Roosevelt itself, long the syni- 
bol of all the color and glamour of night 
racing, is in the throes of a management 
struggle between accountants and pro- 
moters. which the bookkeepers seem to 
be winning. Too many other tracks have 
also made revenue seem more important 
than class. In its own small way. the 
Goshen meeting annually reverses this 
trend which explains why many of the 
leading trainers, owners and breeders 
gather in this quiet little town during the 
first week in July every year. 

The half-niile track at Goshen is hard 
and dusty , and the first turn is so poorly 
banked that many inexperienced horses 
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when "sweaty situations" bring 
on minor skin irritations, 
you need the soothing relief of 
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HARNESS RACING eonllnued 

go off Stride trying to negotiate it. Young 
horses arc required to race two heats in 
one day in oppressive temperatures for 
purses that might not even lure them 
onto the track at other places. Yet the 
best young horses did race last week, to 
give the small crowds a lot of excitement 
as well as an early line on later and 
richer stakes races. 

TTie emphasis, typically, was on trot- 
ting. the older and more traditional of 
the two gaits in harness racing. Pacers 
now- outnumber trotters, and their shuf- 
fling gait makes them easier to train and 
more reliable to bet on. But neither of 
these considerations is very important at 
Goshen. In fact, E. Roland Harriman. 
the 71-ycar-old sportsman who runs His- 
toric Track. doesn’t even deign to include 
pacers in his own stable. It is not unusu- 
al to find nine straight paces on a card at 
a major raceway: on the afternewn of the 
Historic-Dickerson Cup at Goshen there 
were eight races — all of them trots. And 
in those racesand others during the week, 
Goshen visitors may well have seen the 
two winners of ^rowing's most im- 
portant race, The Hambletonian. 

The Historic-Dickerson was won in 
straight heats by Irving Bcrkemcycr’s 
Dazzling Speed, driven by Stanley Dan- 
cer; three of the colts that finished be- 
hind him also showed promise. And ear- 
lier in the week Dancer won Goshen’s 
2-year-old stake, the E. H. Harriman 
Challenge Cup. with a sensational trot- 
ter named Nevcie Pride. A lot will hap- 
pen before the 1968 Hambletonian, but 
at this point it seems likely that if Nevele 
Pride is not to win at Du Quom. some 
other trotter is going to have to move 
awfully fast. 

Ncvelc Pride drew the sixth post posi- 
tion in the seven-horse field for the first 
heat of the Harriman Cup, and he never 
did get to the inside rail, f-irsl Haughlon 
took the lead with Larengo Hanover, 
then Eddie Wheeler took over with Ker- 
ry Pride. Dancer moved up to challenge 
on the outside but couldn't get to the 
front. "I mis-sed two chances to tuck in 
along the rail, each time by a few inches." 
he said- "With a green colt, you can’t 
keep stopping and starting to get a po- 
sition." So Nevele Pride had to do the 
Job the hard way. and he seemed to en- 
joy it, "He kept grabbing the bit all the 
way," Dancer said, "He just kept com- 
ing at those horses." Nevele Pride drew 
away from Kerry Pride in the stretch to 
win in 2:04‘s. a new track record. 
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On the gray benches where horsemen 
gather in the Go.shcn paddock, there was 
a brief stunned silence, "rve never seen 
a 2-year-old race like that this early in 
the year," said the experienced Jim Har- 
rison of the H.S. Trotting Association. 
"If he comes out of the race all right," 
joked Johnny Chapman. "Stanley can 
race him back Friday in the Titan." 
Nevele Pride was not about to try the 
older horses in the Titan, but it may be 
a while before he finds any colts his own 
age who can test him. He won the second 
heal handily, and flancer came back to 
the paddock smiling broadly, "This is a 
real trotter." he said, "rve only had one 
other 2-year-oid come along as fast as 
this one. That was Noble Victory." No- 
ble Victory was the undefeated juvenile 
champion of 1964. 

Nevele Pride is a son of the brilliant 
sire Star’s Pride out of an undistinguished 
marc named Thankful. Dancer bought 
him for the Nevele Acres last year for 
S20.000. "I wouldn’t have paid S5.000 
for him," said Billy Haughton. "I had his 
full htothcr. Pompous, and he wouldn’t 
trot at all. He finally turned out to be a 
pacer, and not a very good one. either." 
Why did Dancer lake a chance on him? 
"He was by Star's Pride," Dancer said 
simply, "and he was for sale.” 

The seven starters in the Historic- 
Dickerson included most of the leading 
.1-year-oid colts except Pay Dirt, who 
was lame. During Dazzling Speed’s first 
warmup mile on the morning of the 
race, .some horsemen wondered if Pay 
Dirt was the only lame colt around. "He 
did feel awful," Dancer said. "I don’t 
know if he was .sore or if he just has a 
bad way of going sometimes. But any- 
way, he got better in each warmup mile." 
In the scoring just before the start, 
Stanley worked the colt an extra quar- 
ter mile to get rid of the last trace of 
trouble. Then he gave Dazzling Speed 
a perfect drive to win the first heat. He 
left the gate quickly to grab the lead, 
then let Haughton rush past him with 
Keystone Pride. When Joe O'Brien 
moved Halifax Hanover up to chal- 
lenge. Dancer sal coolly on the rail. En- 
tering the stretch, he appeared to be 
hopelessly boxed behind the leaders. 
"I never thought he could get through," 
said Haughton. "But when I whipped 
my colt he ducked in a little, and then 
I saw Stanley alongside me." O'Brien 
added. ".My colt got a little tired and 
bore out a bit." That was all llic help 
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Dancer needed, and Dazzling Speed 
rushed through the narrow opening to 
win going away. **How narrow was it?" 
Stanley said, “Well, 1 had to squeeze 
in there one wheel at a time." 

Dancer's tactics also had a lot to do 
with Dazzling Speed's victory in the 
second heat. Leaving from the rail, he 
gave up the lead briefly to Keystone 
Pride, then regained it and set a slow 
pace. After loafing through the first 
three-quarters of a mile in 1:36, Daz- 
zling Speed was able to coast home in 
front. Because Dancer's driving meant 
so much to him, and because his oc- 
casional soreness makes him a little 
suspect. Dazzling Speed docs not ap- 
pear to be an outstanding Hambictonian 
favorite. Keystone Pride, third in both 
heats of the Dickerson, is honest if not 
brilliant; Pomp, who was fifth, was 
making only his second start of the sea- 
son and should improve. Most prom- 
ising of all, perhaps, is Halifax Han- 
over, who raced wide all the way to 
finish second in the first heat, then 
was disappointing in the second heat 
and wound up fifth. O'Brien trains with 
The Hambictonian in mind and probably 
did not have his colt cranked up for 
two rugged heats this early in the sum- 
mer. At the peak of his form Halifax 
may be the best of these colts, and 
O'Brien will certainly bring him to that 
peak just in lime for The Hambictonian. 

Ironically, the most impressive 3- 
ycar-old trotter to race at Goshen last 
week is not even eligible for The Ham- 
bletonian. Haughton drove Lloyd S. 
Lloyds's Flamboyant to easy wins in 
both heats of the Coaching Club Trot- 
ting Oaks for fillies. Flamboyant beat 
mtMt of Ibe coJts last year, then under- 
went an operation for removal of a 
bone chip from her ankle. “She's re- 
turned as well as any horse I've ever had 
after an operation." said Haughton. 
“She never even took a bad step, 

"Hambictonian nominations have to 
he made at the beginning of a horse's 
2-year-old year," Haughton added sad- 
ly. “At that lime this filly showed noth- 
ing. In fact, she looked like she want- 
ed to be a pacer. So I left her out. I 
remember t did the same thing with an- 
other champion filly. Charming Bar- 
bara.” Billy and Owner Lloyds may 
receive some consolation — and a lot 
of cash — next week when Flamboyant 
takes on the colts in the Yonkers 
Futurity. end 
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In Part I of the story of his pro football career, the game's most, 
unorthodox quarterback examines his sideline-to-sideline style and 
explains that he is really a pocket passer but believes it is 
BY FRAN TARKENTON WITH JACK OLSEN 


BETTER 
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TO SCRAMBLE THAN LOSE 



BETTER TO SCRAMBLE fon/.w 


I r you foJIow pro foolball, you know 
that I've been traded to the New 
York Giants {see cover). There’s a cer- 
tain irony in that trade, because it was in 
New York that I got my nickname, “The 
Scrambler." I don't know whether I like 
the nickname or not, but I do know that 
it's a little misleading. Sure. I scramble. 
When everything else breaks down, 1 
don't he.sitate to roam out of the pocket 
and do the boogaloo. I don't automat- 
ically fall down and go boom when I'm 
trapped just because that's what quarter- 
backs traditionally do. These wild sidc- 
line-to-sidelinc scrambles have become 
my trademark, and people have forgot- 
ten the simple truth of the matter, which 
is that I'm basically a pocket passer. 

Through the years lots of quarterbacks 
have been called scramblers - the name 
was hung on Frank Ryan when he played 
at Los Angeles seven or eight years ago, 
but it didn't stick — and a few writers ap- 
plied it to me in my first couple of years 
with the .Minnesota Vikings. But after 
we beat the Giants in New York in 1964 
there was a lot of stuff in the papers about 
my scrambling. It seems to me that the 
name stuck after that. I don't think there 
was a reporter covering the game who 
didn't tell about the lime 1 popped out 
of the pocket, roamed 40 yards behind 
the line of scrimmage and finally com- 
pleted a pass downfield for a 10-yard 
gain. And how many times do you think 
I .scrambled in that ball game? 

Once. 

Thai’s right. There were other times 
during the game when 1 ran the ball 
doesn't every quarterback? - but you 
couldn't have called those plays scram- 
bles in the remotest sense of the word. 

It makes a fellow wonder just what is 
a scrambler, and sometimes I'm tempted 
to offer the following definition: “A 
scrambler is somebody the press calls a 
scrambler." But that wouldn't be quite 
fair, either. I do scramble. I do get on 
some pretty hairy journeys out there. But 
how often? Two years ago I did a study 
on my style over a period of six or seven 
games, and here’s w hat came of it : on the 
average I would call 28 pass plays a game. 
On 25 of them 1 would stay in the planned 
pattern; on three of them I would scram- 


ble. If that doesn’t make me a pocket 
passer, then figures are meaningless. As 
for scrambling efficiency, I completed a 
pass on half of my scrambles, one-fourth 
of the time I made yardage running and 
one-fourth of the time 1 got dumped. 

After the tag The Scrambler had be- 
come mine, all mine, the public mis- 
conceptions about me seemed to multi- 
ply. I’d play a game away from home 
and I’d scramble maybe two or three 
times, which is my average, and after 
the game all the reporters would come 
in and say, "Why didn't you play your 
usual style?" And, “How- come you threw 
so much from the pocket?" And 1 
would try to say, "I threw from the 
pocket because that is my style." 

“No, it isn't." they would say. “You’re 
a scrambler." 

“O.K.,” I would say. “I'm a scram- 
bler." Anything to gel to the shower. 

The public attitude about scrambling 
is a conglomeration of a lot of wrong 
ideas, and I’m not trying to put a rap on 
the public, because there are plenty 
of men intimately involved in pro fool- 
ball who are just as confused about what 
a scrambler is. You’d be surprised how- 
much the pro football people believe 
what they read. Things get printed over 
and over again, many of them wrong, 
and once a fundamental mistake has 
been printed you can never catch up with 
it and straighten it out. For example: 
somebody once printed that 1 only scram- 
ble from fear and that (his was the basic 
motivation for my .scrambling. And since 
then I’ve read that theory at least a hun- 
dred times. Bur ir huj said as a joke! Ex- 
actly the same thing happened years ago 
when Norm Van Brocklin said. “I only 
run from stark fear.” This is part of the 
modesty of any quarterback when he's 
being interviewed. You turn questions 
aside with jokes, because otherwise 
you're going to have to say things like. 
"Sure, I scramble because I’m good at it, 
because I can twist and dodge those big 
pass rushers better than most guys and we 
get a lot of touchdowns that way.” If 
shat comes out in the papers, everybody 
says, “Boy, that Tarkenton has a big 
head, doesn’t he?” So you shrug your 
shoulders and you tell the reporters with 


a fetching smile, "Aw. J only run from 
fear," and everybody laughs, and then 
the same line pops up in the newspapers, 
and the readers take it seriously. Why. the 
idea that any pro football player would 
run from fear is ridiculous on the face of 
it. A quarterback has to maintain his cool 
while a 300-pound pass rusher is firing 
at him like a Sidewinder missile, and at 
the last second, before his feet get 
knocked out from under him, he has to 
slick that ball right on some receiver’s 
left ear. To peT^o^m in that sort of pat- 
tern over and over again, you've got to 
be entirely lacking in fear or sense, one, 
and if you lacked sense you wouldn’t be a 
pro quarterback anyway. 

I don’t know anything in pro football 
that has been as overemphasized and as 
misconstrued as my occasional scram- 
bling. Even the NFL helps spread the 
misconceptions. Every year the league 
gets up a film of NFL highlights, and 
every year I’ll run maybe two really wild 
scrambles during the whole season, and 
guess what you'll see me doing in the 
NFL films? It's been that way for six 
years. I don’t blame the guys who make 
the films; scrambles are exciting and un- 
usual and sometimes even funny. This 
year, as usual, I’m in the film for two 
plays, and they're both scrambles. One 
of them is against Dallas. It’s third and 
four on our 45-yard line and I fake a 
handoff to the halfback going to the 
right, and now I'm supposed to throw to 
my right end, who has faked a block 
and snuck to the opposite side of the 
field. The only trouble is, some Dallas 
defenders have snuck right with him, and 
the pass rush is boring in on me, so I 
take off. I run to the right and nothing 
develops downfield, so 1 wheel off to the 
left, about 10 yards behind the line, and 
there's still nobody home, so I wheel 
back to the right again, and then back 
to the left again, and all this takes about 
35 seconds, and pass receivers and the 
defensive secondary are whirling around 
downfield like bugs on a millpond. Final- 
ly somebody breaks into the clear, and I 
hit him for 10 yards and a first down. 

The other scramble was against San 
Francisco, laic in the game, and I can’t 
find a receiver open, so I break out of 
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the pocket and run around to my left, 
and pretty soon the 49cr pass rushers 
have me cornered, so I wheel back to the 
middle of the field and stop to throw, 
but there’s still nobody open and a guy 
is flying at me, so I take off again and 
the guy sails right over me, and then I 
run all the way over to the sideline and 
throw a long pass to the goal line. One 
of the defenders tips it up in the air, and 
my man catches it for a touchdown. 
How are you going to leave plays like 
that off the NFL film? And millions of 
viewers see the film, and they say. “Boy, 
those Minnesota Vikings sure come up 
with some interesting game plans!” They 
don’t understand that the scramble is 
never planned: it is a reaction to an 
emergency situation. Jt just happens, and 
a lot less often than people have been 
led to believe. 

But if you never understood scram- 
bling before, don’t feel bad. Neither do 
a lot of people who ought to know bet- 
ter. Three days before the Pro Bowl 
Game one year, Coach Don Shula of 
the Baltimore Colts came up to me and 
said, “Fran, anytime you’re ready we’ll 
be glad to work on your scrambles for 
a while.” He actually thought we had 
scramble plays that could be practiced. 
Later on that day Don McCafferty. one 
of Shula’s assistants, took me aside and 
said, “Fran, tell me something. Do you 
scramble off the roll-out. off the boot- 
leg. or when?” 

1 said, “Coach, you scramble off the 
busted play, that’s all. You do it when 
you can’t do anything else.” 

Another time Baltimore Tackle Bob 
Vogel asked Viking Tackle Grady Aider- 
man. “Grady, what kind of blocking 
patterns do you have for The Scram- 
bler?” Grady said. "Well, we don’t really 
have any patterns. All you do is just 
stand still and wait for old Fran to come 
past you again. And if you miss your 
man the first time, don't worry. Fran'II 
be back!” Grady was kidding, of course; 
that’s one of his favorite lines. The truth 
is, you block for the scramble the same 
as you block for any other play. You 
knock down everybody in your assigned 
area and after that you kncKk down ev- 
erybody in sight. There’s no special pat- 


tern. And anyway, when I’m scrambling 
it’s because something has broken down; 
me, the pass blocking or the pattern. 
That’s why I’m scrambling! 

Another misconception is that the mo- 
bile, scrambling quarterback is a marked 
man. John Unitas once said, "1 have to 
believe that a roll-out quarterback can- 
not last very long, because he does such 
a lot of running around with big guys 
hitting him in the open. You can only 
take so much of that. Then again, his 
receivers are not likely to last loo long, 
either, because they have to keep scram- 
bling until the opportunity for a catch 
occurs.” Don Shula seemed to feel the 
same way. A couple of years ago he said, 
■‘The running quarterback is not for 
Baltimore. VVe only have two, John Uni- 
tas and Gary Cuozzo, and want to keep 
them both healthy.” 

Well, the very year that Don made 
that statement he lost both his quarter- 
backs to injuries and had to play Tom 
Matte, a halfback. It turned out that 
staying in the pocket was no guarantee 
of safety at all. When I first went to the 
Vikings, everybody would see me scram- 
ble and they'd say, “He’ll get killed do- 
ing that!" But in my first years at M inne- 
sota it didn’t make any difference if I 
was killed or not. No championship was 
hanging on me; we weren’t going to win 
many games as a newly franchised team 
anyway, and we were all expendable. So 
I scrambled all over the field. Sure. I 
took some lumps, but in six years at 
Minnesota I missed maybe a total of two 
quarters in 80 games. 

Some people say it’s all well and good 
to scramble at my age. which is 27, but 
as soon as 1 get a little older and lose a 
step or two they'd better start selecting 
my tombstone. I don't agree at all. 
Scrambling isn’t a matter of speed: it’s 
a matter of quickness, and 1 believe a 
man can maintain his essential quickness 
till he’s 40 or even beyond. 1 think a 
player can even increase his quickness, 
if he doesn't let himself get out of shape 
in the off season and if he works at it all 
the time. 1 watched Gino Marchetti play 
when he was 39. and he was as quick 
and effective as he was when he was 29. 
Maybe in the 100-yard dash he was a sec- 


ond slower, but that has nothing to do 
with anything. 1 expect to be playing 
when I’m 39, and I expect to be scram- 
bling my usual two or three plays a 
game, and I hope to be in the flower of 
health. 

Right now you're witnessing a time of 
great change in professional football, 
toward a more wide-open, imaginative, 
fluid offense. The aim is to get the ball 
into the end zone in any way possible, 
and that includes rolling it if necessary. 
I’m all for this approach. I’ll do what- 
ever it takes to get across that goal line. 
If it’s running, if it’s passing, if it's scram- 
bling, if It's kicking or crawling or lat- 
craling or standing on my head, I'm 
willing to do it, and I expect everybody 
else on the team to fee) the same way. 

Green Bay is the champion right now, 
and there is always a tendency to mimic 
a successful style, but in spite of that 
tendency most NFL teams arc busily do- 
ing the opposite of Green Bay. In the 
last couple of years the Packers have 
raised their theory to the highest, em- 
phasizing execution, sophistication and 
discipline, and there's nothing wrong 
with that. But there's also a place for 
imagination and verve and flair, for im- 
provisation, for breaking out of there 
and turning a busted play into a long 
gain and trying everything. 

Furthermore, I'll go so far as to say 
that flexibility and mobility have NFL 
history on their side, and Green Bay’s 
style is against the pattern of football 
history. The whole trend has been from 
the static to the mobile, from the planned 
to the improvised. Remember the days 
when seven guys used to line up with 
their shoulder pads almost touching, and 
seven other guys would line up across 
from them, and when the ball was cen- 
tered everybody began to shove? Then 
the defenses became more mobile; they’d 
jump from four-three to five-three to 
five-two and change assignments and 
stunt and blitz and do all kinds of crazy 
things, and pretty soon the offensive lines 
had to open up and become more flexi- 
ble themselves. And look at the back- 
field. The ball used to be centered to one 
back, and he would take off like a truck, 
following some “blocking back” who 

continued 
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would lead him into the line, and to- 
gether they would try to shove open a 
hole. Compare that with the mobility in 
a backfield nowadays. It’s all moving, 
kaleidoscopic, fluid, and to my mind 
the immobile quarterback no longer has 
a place in that kind of game. It used to 
be perfectly normal for a quarterback 
to duck his head and take an auto- 
matic eight-yard loss whenever the pat- 
tern didn’t develop downfield. Well, my 
philosophy is lhal I’ve got to go for the 
first down with everything I've got, and 
if the play looks like it’s turning into 
a disaster, then I believe ! should gd 
out of that pocket and try to make 
something out of the broken play. Let's 
say I'm on my 40-yard line and it's third 
and eight and I go back and the protec- 
tion breaks down and the pass rush is 
right on top of me. All right. 1 can unfurl 
the white flag and take an eight-yard 
loss. Or I can move out and risk taking 
a longer loss and at the sante time keep 
my chances alive for a first down. To me, 
there's no choice. 

Up at Minnesota we would use any 
weapon to niove the football. We even 
made wholesale use of the lateral, and 
there was one year when almost every 
offensive lineman on our club had at 
least one carry. We'd start to be tackled 
and we'd just flip that ball back to the 
nearest man in a white shirt, and we 
scored a lot of touchdowns that way. 
People would say. “My. my. how bush!" 
And we would go right on latcraling. 
maybe 10 times a season on the average, 
and in my six years at Minnesota we 
rarely lost the ball on a lateral. 

Once at Los Angeles we won on a 
double lateral, 1 was trapped, flipped 
the ball to Mick Tingelhoff. our center, 
and he unloaded to Bill Brown, who 
ran for a touchdown. After that game 
David Jones, the Los Angeles defensive 
end. said, “That play won't work against 
anybody but us. but you can exped 
anything from Tarkenton. He might lat- 
eral the ball to a fan!" In another game 
it was fourth and 10, and we needed to 
score a touchdown, A field goal would 
do us no good. When the pass receivers 
showed up covered. I ran the ball down 
to the five-yard line and that was the 
end of the road I was surrounded by 
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unfriendly faces. Out of the comer o1 
my eye I spotted Fullback Bill MeWat- 
icrs about half a mile away and behind 
me, so I turned and passed him a lateral, 
and he went in untouched. Dangerous? 
Sure. But what if he missed it, or what if 
he fumbled? We'd have lost anyway. So 
it was sandlot. Who cares? It was our 
only chance. It didn't bother us if we 
looked bad winning. That beats look- 
ing good losing! 

The craziest play we ever ran at Min- 
nesota was against Green Bay, of all 
teams. The time was 1964, and I hadn't 
yet learned that the way to beat Green 
Bay is to play it at its own conserva- 
tive. careful game. As a result, wc were 
down by a score of 23 -21 and there was 
just a little more than a minute left, and 
we've got the ball, first and 10, in our 
own territory. On the first play the Green 
Bay pass rush gets to me and I lake an 
eight-yard loss. On the next play we gel 
hit with a five-yard penalty and lose the 
down. On third down, Tom Michel gains 
one yard on a running play. Now it’s 
fourth down and 22 yards to go; there 
arc 54 seconds left, and Green Bay goes 
into the lierccsi-looking “prevetil" de- 
fense you ever saw, with about six dozen 
defenders stationed ail over the field to 
stop the home run. 1 called time and an- 
nounced my plans. “Fellows," I said, 
“there’s nothing on our ready list that'll 
help us now . We've got to do something 
drastic, and here's what it is: I want you 
ends to go down the field 25 yards, turn 
and hook up. You backs go straight out. 
That'll make five guys out there. I’m gon- 
na scramble around till I can find one of 
you open.'* 

They all looked at me as if 1 was nuts, 
and maybe 1 was. It was the only scram- 
ble I've ever called. 

f knew I d never have time to find a 
receiver on a normal drop, so I took the 
ball and spun out to the right and, as 
usual, WiJJic Davis was right on my tail. 
It wouldn't have surprised me to see 
Willie and me voted “cutest couple” 
after some of those Green Bay-Minne- 
soia games; he was always clawing at 
me. Anyway, 1 had to retreat all the way 
to my own 10-yard line to get away from 
Willie. I set up to throw, and I felt his 
hand on my heel, so I pulled away from 


him again, and then way down the field 
I spotted Tom Hall in the clear on the 
right sideline. I got the pass away, right 
on a line toward Tom, and then out of 
the corner of my eye I saw a while shirt 
streaking toward Hall and Into the flight 
of the ball. It was our tight end. Gordie 
Smith; he saw that ball in the air and he 
was going to catch iti I said, “No. Gor- 
die! No! No!" but he kept right on go- 
ing and he plucked that ball right out of 
Tom Hall's hands and went down to the 
Green Bay 27-yard line. We used up a 
little time, and then I red Cox came in 
and kicked the field goal that gave us 
our hrst win over the Packers. 

Of course, if the scramble always 
worked that well even Green Bay would 
be using it. and 1 have to admit that 
sometimes the results of a scramble arc 
less than spectacular. In a game aga nst 
Detroit I kept moving backward, with 
,Aicx Karras and Harris .McCord all over 
me. and finally 1 wound up on my lO-yard 
lifre. jard-s from the line of scrimmage. 
So I broke upheld and got back 32 yards, 
and the whole place was in an uproar, 
and 1 got a standing ovation when I was 
finally tackled for a 13-yard loss! One 
of our linemen threw three blocks on the 
play. People kept shouting. “Look out! 
Here he comes again!” 

I probably hold the record for the 
longest fumble in pro football, and this 
was off a scramble, too. Wc were play- 
ing the Rams three or four years ago. and 
1 didn't have very good judgment in 
those days. The Rams pul on a blitz, 
and this is the worst possible time to 
scramble; but 1 rolled out anyway, into 
all that traffic. I wheeled to my right and 
nobody was open, and Rosev Grier and 
Cliff Livingston were all over me, so I 
w heeled to my left and nobody was open, 
and all the time I'm dropping farther 
and farther behind the line of scrim- 
mage. and finally one of those big L.A. 
linemen hit my arm and the ball squirted 
out. Somebody kicked it even farther 
toward our goal line trying to pick it 
up. and then Los Angeles fell on the ball. 
The total loss was 45 yards! That's how 
I learned that the scramble is not the 
answer to a blitz, 

Down through the years I've hud a lot 
of fun with those giants that go after me 
roniiiiiini 
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Whosays 

things are changing? 


an electronics technician. After the service, I worked my way 
up to become a technical writer for missiles systems. It hosn't 
been eosy. But it con be done." 




Things are changing In the not 5 years. 8.000.000 good jobs will open up for Whites 
Negroes. Puerto Ricans, Mexican Americans, everyone. To get one, get a skill. 


BLTTER TO SCRAMBLE rammufj 



It 

tastes 
expensive 
...and is. 


Made from an original old style 
sour mash recipe by Bill Samuels, 
fourth generation Kentucky Distiller. 

Also available in Limited Edition at 101 proof. 




90 prct! • Stti mu Distilling Co.. Stir Hill form, lortllo, Xf. 


Don’t grown-ups know? 


Every litter bit hurts 


KEEP 

AMERICA, 

BEACriFUl 


when I scramble. Thej- hulT and thc> pulT 
and they gel all red in the face; the>'rc 
hauling 275 pounds around, and I'm 
only iiauling 190. Sometimes they get 
downright sore about it. Once Big Dad- 
dy Lipscomb .spent the w hole afternoon 
trying to nail me. and finally he doe.s. 
and I'm flattened out under his 300 
pounds like a dead cat on a superhigh- 
way. and he's making no effort to get 
off me. he's sitting tliere gasping for 
breath, and finally he says, ‘‘Little man. 
why fo‘ you run .so much?" The great 
Los Angeles pass rusher, David Jones, 
says that he has to chase me all over the 
field so much that when he does catch 
me he's too tired to enjoy it. And AIc.v 
Karras once said. "He wears you out. 
I’d like to get my hands on the son of a 
gun just once, but I can't catch him." 
Mow' I wish that were true! 

I think my shining hour in the per- 
sonal-war department came against Chi- 
cago. where Doug Atkins always made 
me a special project when 1 scrambled. 

I spent many an anxious moment under 
Doug, wondering how many of my ribs 
were left, but on this particular occasion 
I got away from his grip about three 
times and finally made a 37-yard gain 
w ith Doug chasing me all the way. When 
the play was over. Doug didn't have the 
breath to say a word. He just walked olT 
the field and motioned George Haias to 
put somebody in till he got his wind. 

Scrambles like that stick in people's 
minds, and a lot of limes it's been said 
that my scrambles arc leading the way 
toward a new kind of offensive pro foot- 
ball. but that's a little exaggerated. 
George Svciidsen. a scout for the San 
Francisco 49ers. was quoted as saying, 
"That jumping jack. Mr. Tarkenton. 
will mark the new'cst trend in the evolu- 
tion of the game. From now on you'll 
sec more and more scrambling by quar- 
terbacks. They'll roll out more, be more 
mobile. They've got to do something to 
get away from that pass rush." 1 wish I 
could accept that kind statement as go.s- 
pcl truth but, in my opinion. 1 am fol- 
lowing the trend: the trend is not follow- 
ing me. Quarterbacks with the ability 
to move around have been with us for 
many years. Look at your championship 
quarterbacks. NN'iih few exceptions, they 


have mobility. Don Meredith majors in 
a roll-out offense. Maybe he doesn't 
scramble all the way back to the live- 
yard line, the way I've done on occasion, 
hut he throws from outside the pocket 
routinel), and he can scramble when he 
has to. So can Charley Johnson, the St. 
Louis quarterback, and his ball club was 
everybody's choice to win the Haslern 
Division championship before he was 
hurl. Look at Jack Kemp in the Ameri- 
can l-ootbail League. He's as mobile as 
they come, and so is Lett Dawson, the 
Al- L's championship quarterback. Daw- 
son not only scrambles himself, but he 
operates from a moving pocket, You 
might even say Dawson's pix.-kei scram- 
bles! Frank Ryan moved around plenty 
when he brought two consecutive East- 
ern Division championships to Cleve- 
land, and John Brodie was throwing 
from all over the place when he led his 
team to the No, 1 spot in total offense 
two years ago at San I rancisco. 

I think the quarterback of tomorrow 
is going to be better than we arc today, 
and he will be able to do a zillion things, 
including scrambling. He's going to 
have the ability to throw from the roll, 
the moving ptKkcl. the drop-back pock- 
et. the bootleg and the busied play. What 
you're seeing now is the turnover period. 
When the present crop of pro quarter- 
backs goes out (and most of the regu- 
lars arc over 3U). the new group will 
make us oldiimers look silly. The quar- 
terbacks coming out of colleges nowa- 
days are better athletes than ever before; 
they can do everything. They're just not 
producing any more of those stay-in- 
ihe-pocket, rocking-chair quarterbacks. 
The new breed will make the game of 
football wilder and more interesting 
than ever before. 

You'll sec a mobile, unstcrcoiyped 
game, a Iluid. intellectual, complex game, 
sort of like chess with a crunch. You’ll 
sec more roll-outs, more bootlegs, more 
scrambles, more moving pockets, more 
pJav-pass action, more multiple forma- 
tions not only the flanker formation 
or flanker with split ends but the double 
and triple wing, with three flankers to 
one side, or the wing double wing, or 
maybe variations of the shotgun — all 
kinds of offenses and all iisctlhy the same 
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Maybe we should have shot 
Ben Klein in a dark 
blue suit and let it go at that. 


Dressing him for his favorite sport is 
tough. Too many favorites. 

He golfs. There’s indoor tennis in the win- 
ter. Sometimes skiing. He roots for the Jets 
at Shea. Drives an Iso GT. So we fudged. 
This is Ben ready for sailing and/or blue 
water fishing. You decide. 

The workaday Ben Klein is President of 
Junior Sophisticates, one of America's finest 
fashion houses. (Just ask your wife.) He puts 
a lot of time into his business and loves 
every minute. 

And every week he takes a breather w'ith 
Sports Illustrated. He comes away from SI 
relaxed, refreshed and often with a mental 
note to buy something he spotted on one of 
our pages. 

Our millions of readers aren't all as active 
as Ben Klein. But they're all active consum- 
ers. Hyperactive. 

Why not advertise in Sports Illustrated 
the way people read it: every w'eek. 



BETTER TO SCRAMBLE roniouieil 



Norman Rolhschild in Popular Photography; 

“...in Anscochrovie n<;iv brightness and clarity shines forth. 

The new Anscochrome f)/yo has clean, unstained blacks... 
with Anscochrome D/2oo...gct both snap and rich color... 

As with the other Anscochromes, color rendition 
isvery good...''. 

Michael Edelson in U. S. Camera: 

“Anscochrome . . . has a mellow quality all its own . . . 
flesh tones, in particular, come off so well and flattering 
that this emulsion would be my first choice when 
photographing any f emale . . 

Ed Scully in Modern Photography: 

. .you can really savor the accomplishment of GAF's new, 

ASA soospeed Anscochrome. ...For the hobbyist ... 
this is his first chance to shoot color at exposure mdexes 
faster than all but the fastest black-and-white films... 
this 7 iew film is a delightful surprise....'' 

This is an ad for Anscochrome Film. 
The experts wrote it. 


film that we’ve established the 
Anscochrome Red Box Film Club. 
When you’ve tried three rolls of 
Anscochrome film we’ll give you 
the fourth roll free. 


SI 


GEMERAl ANILINE G 


III CORPORATION I 


These quotes are only a small 
sample of the rave notices that 
we’ve been receiving month after 
month for Anscochrome* color 
slide film— Anscochrome in speeds 
of 50, 100, zoo, and 500. It’s the best 
you can buy... 

\\^e’re so proud of Anscochrome 


Join the Anscochrome Red Box Film Club. When you buy 3 rolls of 
Anscochrome film you get a 4th roll free. Available at these and other line 
photographic stores. All K-Marts, E. J. Korvette. W. T. Grant, and Gibson. 
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team in the same game. Dallas is already 
headed that way, and the other teams 
arc not far behind. 

At New York I know we'll lake ad- 
vantage of every technique in the hook. 
Coach Allie Sherman has already told 
me that he considers my scrambling an 
asset, something to be exploited, not 
just something to be pul up with. He 
told me that Charlie Conerly had certain 
assets the team could build around. 
Y. A. Tittle had other assets, and I’ve 
got still others. To inc. tliai means one 
thing. We'll be a wide-open, imaginative 
team at New York, and I think we'll 
surprise a lot of people. The Giants 
showed protnisc last year before they 
were practically annihilated by injuries. 
The year before, they were a respectable 
7-7. The Giants have some of the fastest 
pass receivers in the game, good strong 
backs and the nucleus of a tough defen- 
sive squad. Barring injuries, we'll have a 
hope for success. 

Sometimes I wake up in the middle of 
the night and shudder at the thought 
that I might never do anything mean- 
ingful in the game, might never win 
even a division title for all the years of 
trying. Plenty ofgood players go through 
an entire football career and never win 
a championship, and to me this is tragic. 
Tragic! But the nice part about it is that 
every season brings a new hope, a new 
chance, I start my own new career at 
New York with the same attitude every 
NI L player takes to the game, that 
we’ve got just as good a chance as any- 
body, that our ball club is licaded for 
the championship, and if we don't bring 
it hon>e this year, hc'II bring it home 
next. I don't think it will take all that 
long at New York, but if it does. I'll 
still want to be there trying. If I played 
for a team for 15 years without winning 
a championship. !*d be the first guy to 
show up at training camp for the 16th 
year. That's what it's all about; win- 
ning. Show me a good loser and I'll 
show you a lo.ser. I'd rather be a good 
winner any day. 

Next Week 

Fran Tarkenton tells of the triumphs and 
disasters of his rookie season with Nor- 
man Van Brocklin's Minnesota Vikings. 
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BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

■'I’ve seen my team rise lo the occasion all 
year, and I've come to expect it of them," 
said Eddie Stanky of Chicago (4-4). This 
time the occasion was a four-Kamc scries 
against minnksota (6-2), which had moved 
to within two and a half games of the Sox 
by winning eight in a row. In each of the 
first two games the White Sox were scoreless 
until the ninth. Each time they won. They 
took the first game 2-1 on a two-out, two- 
run error and the second 1-0 on a Icad-ofiT 
double by Dick Kenworthy, a sacrifice and 
a sacrifice fly. Such minimal offensive bursts 
would have been wasted, though, without 
superlative pitching by Gary Peters and 
Hoyt Wilhelm, who combined for a two- 
hitter in the opener, and by Tommy John, 
who pitched a three-hitter the next day. For 
John it was his second shutout of the week, 
his fifth of the year. But the Twins came 
back with some good pitching of their own 
by Jim Kaat and Dave Boswell to sweep a 
doubicheader with the White Sox 7-4 and 
5-1 and move right back to where they had 
begun. With A1 Kaline, Willie Horton, 
Gates Brown and Don Wert all injuied, 
DETROIT (6-1) Manager Mayo Smith told 
his players, "Quit feeling sorry for your- 
selves and start fighting back. " They did. 
Denny McLain and Earl Wilson each won 
their ninth and lOth games, and Lenny 
Green, brought up from Toledo, hit .393. 
CALIFORNIA (6-1) made its record 25 wins 
in 33 games as Don Mincher and Jimmie 
Hall won games with two-run homers. Re- 
liever Moc Drabowsky of Baltimore 
(4-4) remained unbeatable as he won from 
the White Sox 1-0 in 14 innings. It was his 
sixth win this year, his 12th without a loss 
in two seasons. After beating the Senators 
with a four-hitter, Sam McDowell of n fvf- 
LAND (2-5) said that perhaps part of his 


trouble in the past has been his hot-weather 
diet, ‘i found out tonight that you can't 
pitch on soda pop," McDowell said, bos- 
ton (2-5), NEW YORK (2-6) and Kansas 
city (1-6) all tumbled. The Red Sox, who 
had lost 10 games by one run over a four 
week span, started losing by larger margins. 
Mickey Mantle hit his 5I2th homer to pass 
Mcl Oit on the alltimc list, and Al Downing 
stopped the Orioles 3-0. No one homered for 
the A's, but Jim Nash did blank Washing- 
ton (4-3). Frank Howard hit five homers 
and look over the major league lead with a 
total of 24. He twice came so close to hitting 
a sign in K.C. — which offered $3,500 for 
such a prodigious achievement — that the 
A’s said they would cover it up the next 
time he came to town. 

Standinii; Chi 47-33, DaUSSS, Minn 4&- 

36. Cal 4S-40, Bos 41-39. Clava 40-42. 

Balt 39 43. NY 36 45. Wash 36-47, KC 35-49 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

CHICAGO (1-7) Started the week explosively. 
The Cubs hit three homers in their first turn 
at bat, scored six times and beat the Braves 
12-6 for their seventh win in a row, their 
14th in 15 games. Las Vegas odds on a 
Chicago pennant, 250 to 1 in April, dwin- 
dled to 6 to 1. Then the Cubs really col- 
lapsed. Manager Leo Durocher tried to head 
off disaster by having a "confidential chat" 
with his players, but it was to no avail, as 
the team lost seven straight and went 57 
innings without a homer. sT. louis (4-3) 
also started fast and then faded. Unlike the 
Cubs, though, the Cardinals came back 
strong. They scored seven runs in their first 
inning of the week, then got just one run 
in the next 29. And for the second time in 
four days reliever Nelson Briles committed 
a wild pitch that cost the Cardinals a game. 
Just when a collapse seemed imminent, up 


stepped Julian Javier to drive in nine runs 
in three days. He set up one victoD' with 
a two-run homer and followed it by driving 
in the winning runs against the Phillies two 
nights in a row, first with a bases-Ioaded 
single, Chen with a three-run homer in the 
I2th. Gary Nolan and Jim Maloney kept 
CINCINNATI (3-4) going by beating the Car- 
dinals 1-0 and 2-1. Tom Seaver of new 
YORK (4-2) brought his record to 8-5 by 
defeating both san francisco (4-2) and 
ATLANTA (4-3), The Mets beat the Giants a 
second time, 8-7. finally pinning a loss on 
Juan Marichal, who had won from them 19 
times in a row, Mike McCormick's 2-1 win 
over the Mets the next day was his 10th vic- 
tory and was the fourth time in four weeks 
he had hailed a Giant skid. Jim Hart drove 
in 21 runs over a 10-game period, five of 
them to help Marichal beat LOS anoeles 
(1-5) to give Don Drysdale his 10th loss. 
PITTSBURGH (4-2) General Manager Joe 
Brown was still not pleased with his club 
and coined a new word — crrasticity— to 
sum up his feelings. Explained Brown; "It 
means we’re too erratic." Willie Stargell hit 
a home run that landed on third base. In 
this case it was third base on the Little 
League field beyond the center-field fence, 
a drive of 542 feet. Houston (4-3) built its 
longest win streak of the year by taking four 
straight from the Cubs, Larry Jackson of 
PHILADELPHIA (4-2) hustlcd to back up a 
play at the plate only to have the throw from 
the outfield take a weird hop and bloody his 
nose. Adversity seems to have mellowed 
Manager Gene Mauch, who even had a few 
words of faint praise for Philadelphia's vo- 
ciferous fans. Said Mauch; "I've never heard 
them boo the National Anthem." 


Sttndings; StL 49-32. Chi46-36, SF4S- 
38. C n 46.39. AU 42-39. FiU 40-3>. 
Phil 40-40, LA 34-47 Hou 33 50. NY 31-47 


HIGHLIGHT 

If ever there was a case of love at first sight it was the 
Braves' alTair with Mack Jones. After he had hit .309 
and .326 in Triple A. the Braves called up Jones in 
midseason of 1961 and all but swooned when he lied 
a National League record by getting four hits in his 
first game. Then Jones turned into a Steve Bilko. As 
a part-time Brave for three years he hit .231, .255 and 
.219, only to drop back into the International League 
each time and proceed to tear the place apart: .326, 
-320 and .308. Given a last chance by the Braves in 
1965, he made good by hitting 3 1 homers and batting 
.262. Last year, despite missing fis'e weeks because of a 
shoulder operation, Mack the Knife had 23 homers 
and a .264 average. This season, however, he slumped 
and until two weeks ago was hitting a scant -237. 


Then he was moved up to the No. 2 spot in the line- 
up. Hitting second he has batted .369. “I get more 
good pilches to swing at hatting second, because with 
Aaron up next they don't want to walk me." Jones 
says. "But I've never thought of myself as a .300 hit- 
ter. I don't even nttni to hit ,300." Really? “Sure. If I 
hit .300 one year, they'll expect me to hit .300 the 
next." If Jones sounds a bit like Billy Locs, the tal- 
ented but eccentric Dodger pitcher of more than a 
decade ago who vowed he would never be a 20-gamc 
winner, it is not without reason. "Homers arc the 
fastest way to recognition and good pay." Jones ex- 
plains. "After '65 nobody said. 'There's the guy who 
hit .262.’ They said. ‘There's the guy who hit 3 1 hom- 
ers.' " Last week Jones hit four homers in four games, 
including game-winners against the Cubs and Mets. It 
was his way of wooing the Braves, and they loved it. 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 


BOWLiNC IJAVfc POUM) of Urildin jnJ HI 1 - 
IS WtSTON of ihe US won the milniilual jII- 
events championships at the IT-nalino World ih'wl- 
mit Toumamem in Malmo. Sweden Pound, an Ik- 
\car>old London student, defeated Japan's Jssinni'- 
sukc Yumanaka b> 5^ pomes and Miss Weston, a 
J7.)ear-old Deiroit accnonuni, edsed Pinlaiid ' 
l-ija Krngeros by eight with a record lolal ot 4,5*5 
points for 24 games. POUNO earlier leairKd with 
Britain's JtRS MORI.LY for the men's doubles ti- 
tle. and Miss Wcsion and her teainmalc. Jean Sichle. 
were runners-up to ALICIA SARAHIA and ILA 
OROZCO of MesKo m womcii's doubles 

BOXING World Bantamweight Champion MASA- 
HIKO (I Ighlingl HARAIJA of Japan made the 
fourth successful defense of his crown since wmitutg 
It in I9b5 with a unanimous 15-rnund decision in 
lokyo over Bernardo Caraballo of Colombi.i 

rooTBALL I avored by sesen pt'inis, the LAS I 
team was hard pressed to score a 1 2- 9 s ictory oser 
the West as Honda’s Hcisman frisphy winner. Siese 
Spurrier, cisntpiciing only three of 14 passes m all. 
tossed a winning J8-yard loiKhduwn pass to Michi- 
gan Stale’s ficnc Washington m the last quarter ol 
the Coaches All-America game m Atlanta. Most 
saliiable player was West Quarterback John Hril- 
icnum of Arkansas, who completed 21 passes in 
40 attempts, 

GOL* lloridian OICK CHAPMAN. 5«i. a 'ormci 
Hriiish and U S amateur ehampio”, shot a J6-hole. 
onc-undcr-par 141 to win the International Seniors 
Amaleur championship m Olcneagles, Scotland by 
two strokes over Adrian Jrcnch ol 1 os Angeles 
I RANK BF.ARI) gained his third siclory on the 
1967 pro lour, iinishmg three strokes ahead nl 
runners-up Rod hunsclh and Rises MeHec with a 
mne-undcr-par 279 in Indianapolis' $100,000 Specd- 
was Open luurnament 

MICKtY WRIGHI svon a lirsl place pure ol 
$2,250 m the lady Carlirg Open in Baltimore as she 
finished with a 54-hole total of 207. eight strokes 
ahead of Carol Mann 

HARNCSS RACING In i parade of s(raig_lil-he.<l 
MCtones at (joshen, NY, the Allwood -Stable's 
*-year-old l.ord Gordon won the T itan Cup free-for- 
all; l>river Stanley Dancer (ptige 6*1 swept the 
I- H MaTiman Cup 2-year-old trot with the Ncsele 
Acres' Nevcle Pride and also won the Hisioris- 
Dickerssin for 3-ycar-olds with the Hambicloni.m 
faviiiile. living Beikeiiicyci's Dar/ling Speed; and 
Hill llaughlon took the Orange Counts Cup '-year 
old pace with the t-armslead Acres' Little Hi.iwn 
Jug fasonie, Romulus Hanoscr 

HORSE RACING Ogden Phipps' BUCKPASSt-R 
l$Jj. ridden by Braulio Bae/a, w-on his 25lh race in 
29 starts by half a length over Ring Twice m Aque- 
duct's I ‘/4-mile $I09.«00 Suburban Handicap, the 
middle leg of the handicap Triple Crown, increasing 
his carecf earnings to $1,419,114 to stand third on 
the alftimc money-winning Int. 

I UMBI.E WIND ($7 80), ridden by Johnny .Sellers, 
earned hi» Llangollen Farm owners (irsl money of 
$72,900 when he ran away with Ihe I U-mile $117. 
‘>00 Hollysvood Derby, beating long-shot Duncan 
Junction by sis lengths and Ihe fasonie. Ruken. by 
SIS and three-quarters 

EXCfcfcDINGLY ($27). with hrank l.ovaio up. 
won his second 1967 slakes victors and biggest ever 
as he upset Damascus, the Belmont and Prcakiiess 
champion, hy a nose in the I I 16 mile $54.1<>o 
William duPont Jr Handicap at Delaware Park 
LLROY MOVERS. .10. of Salem, N H became the 
Itrsl U S mckey to ride seven consecutive winners 
on a single program, increasing his victory total to 
69 on the last day of the 66'da> Suffolk Downs 
meeting, m which he was the leading rider 
George M Humphrey's 4-ycar-old roan till) IN- 
DIAN SUNLlTh ($7,20) clipped »i second from 
the slakes record for Ihe I 3 16-mtlc $57.60OShecps- 
head Bay Handicap on the Aqueduct turf course, 
defeating Mount Regina by three and a half lengths 
Iti 1 54 4 5 Mrs Fthcl D. Jacobs' Straight Deal. 
Ihe 1966 record-seller, finished htth. 

Wilh Ernie Cardone up, Martin Andersen's favored 
QUIl L() OULLN 1$4 20) scored her second stakes 
victor) by lengths over a 28-lo-l shot. Secret 
Promise, in Ihe I ‘i-mile $58,150 Monmouth Oaks 
lor J-ycar-olds. 

MOTOR SPORTS CALF yARHOROUGH o* 
Charlotte. N C.. averaging 14.'5KJ inph, led lour 


1967 I ords across the finish line of the Firecracker 
400 at the Daytona International Speedway la win 
his second maytir race of the season Dick llulcher- 
son, Darel Diermgcr and Dasid Pearson were only 
seconds behind A midnighi-lo-2 18 a m sedan laee 
went to Parnelli Jones's Cougar 

SOCCER USA In Ihe United Soccer Association's 
last week ol regular-season play. t'lFVFlAND 
Il4p retained its lead in the Ijsiern Division by 
one point, playing a scoreless tie with Detroit and 
losing to Vancouver .3 I WAIsMINGKlN (l.l). 
with ji rc[vlas of a protested game yet to he settled 
with l.os Angeles, spill ivvo, sharing second place 
with TOKONtO (1.3). which won one. lied unc. 
1)1 THOIl (I2i and M W MJHK 111)1 both tied 
two, and last-place BOSTON (7| split its gaiiscs 
In the Western IJisision I OS ANGTirS (l.'l 
played two 2-2 lies, with Chicago and Dallas, to 
clinch the disisissn championship Lthe WolveswiU 
lacc the Fasiern Division leader Juli 14 i CHK'A 
<iO (13) lied two. SAN FRANCISCO 1 1 'I tied 
one and lost one, as did HOl'STON il2i \AN. 
( OtJVI R ( 1 1 ) and DAl I AS |9| each won one. 
tied one 

NPSl BAlIIMOKI IIII2I dcleaicd Oakland 

1 (land tied Si Louis 2 - 2 to move hack into Iltc lead 
III the Fastern Dnision by two points, after losing 
first place last week to Pittsburgh (100) Tlie Phan- 
toms played a scoreless tie with Philadelphia and a 

2 2 game with Chicago ATI ANTa iH 5| lost two 
games; PHII ADTI PillA (77) won one. lied one. 
and last-place NFW YORK (67) split two. In Ihe 
Western Division OAKLAND (124) played two 
wins and a loss tor a 32-poinl lead, while IDS 
ANGFLtS (92l dropped two; SI lOUIS (VOi 
lost and lied. CHICAGO (84) won and tied; and 
IOKONT(J 1771 Wiin one game over Atlanta 2 I 

SWIMMING Fight world records were set at (he 
Santa Clara (Calif I Interiiaiional Invitational incci. 
wilhCLALDIAKOLB. 17,ofiheSanla('laraSwim 
( luh. DFDBir MLYFR, |4. ol the Arden Hills 
Club and SI ARK SPI T/, 17, of the Santa Clara club 
scoring doubles Sf jss Kolb broke her own 200->ard 
individual medley mark with a 2.27 e and Donna 
de Varona's 1964 4(K)-mcler medley record (5 117). 
while Miss Mever sw.tm the KOO-nseter Irevsiylc 
m 9 33 * and the l.'OO-meier in I* II I. Mark 
Spur regained the world 4<Ki-mcier Ircesiyk rec- 
ord (4:0* ((land scl a new mark in the lOO-mcIcr 
hullerfiy (56 .3|, PAM KHl/Sf., 17. of Fort l.au- 
dcrdalc. f la bettered her week-old 400-iiiclcr Irev- 
ilyk time with a 4 36 4; and CAFIF HaI.I.. 17, 
ol Pompano Beach, I la clocked 2 40 3 m the 200- 
nselcr breaststroke 

In Monte Carlo. 1 ranee's ALAIN MOSCONl look 
two world marks in 4* hours Mark .Spilr' 400- 
nieier freestyle with a 4 09,2 (broken again by Spur 
three days later I and the 800- meter freestyle m 8 46 8 

TENNIS nil l.ir Jl AN KINO scored the first wom- 
en s triple at Wimbledon since Dons Hart's 1951 
sweep, winning her second straight singles Mile 6 3, 
6 4 Iroiti Britain's Ann Haydon Jones (p«*r 22). 
(hen joining Rosemary Casals to win (he women's 
doubles and Australis's Qwen Dasidsivii tii win the 
niised douhks. Third-seeded JOHN NEWCOMBF 
ol Australia look the men's singles, defeating Wil- 
helm Bungert of West Germany 6 3. 6 1. 6 1. 
ROD LAVFR beat lop-seeded Ken Kosewall 6 2, 
.3 6,6 Ainiheall-AusirahansingleshnaloflheOkla- 
Isoma City Wotfd Professional tnumameni. Team- 
ing with DENNIS RALSTON Rnsewall defeatcii 
I aver and I red Siollc 1(1 8 for the douhks title 
Unsceded LOU SCHOPFI'K. 44. of Memphis en- 
tered his first USLTA -Senior Clay Court Champion- 
ships and upsci Atlanta s sis-time winner. Bliss 
Grant, 7 .3, 6 J in (he finals at Bethesdj, MJ 

TRACK A RiELO Kansas sophomore JIM RVLN, 
outdistancing Kenya's Kipchoge Keino by 30 yards, 
shattered Herb niiotl's Rome Olympics 1.500-mc- 
icr world record by 2 5 seconds with a clocking of 
3 •-33. 1, and led the American team to a 396 295 *it. 
lory in the U .9 -British Commonwealth meet in l.os 
Angeles l/Hige Ml. 

MILEPOSTS -SIGNED By Fullback JIM lAV- 
LOR. 31. Green Hay's punishing shori-sardage 
weapon for eight years, a four-sear ctmlrucl lor an 
estimated $400.01)1) with the New Orleans Saints 
I he Packers will rcceisc Ihe Saints' first draft choice 
nest sear and another player, yet to be named 
I KADI I) Hahimorc southpaw SIEVE BARBFH, 
2*. to the New York Yankees for "over the $20,000 
waiser" and two players (u be named. W inner of 20 
games in 1963 jnd 10 in 1966 before iniurmg his el- 
bow in mi J- July , Barber had a 95 75 record m eight 
scars with Ihe Orioles 


CREDITS 

20, 21 I • C f.i-;- 24. 27 1- 

28 .Ap 44, 45 H„oh N ..j 44 

Holder. 54 Oar foriell Dyi’y Newt, Oogbiod "De 
To'oQiaol 6! 7.-, 'uiruc 48 P", DeCor' - 

74.75 »!' ».c*e"t.v lilt 83 -f 04 6 ,m 8--«i.e 


FACES IN THE CROWD 





DEBBIE HEALD, .11) | | - 
J cur-old disiante run- 
rwr for ihe Huiehin&on 
Track Club of La Mi- 
rada. Calif, raced eight 
12- and 1.3-ycar-old 
girls 41 a mile in I an- 
c'uylcr, Calif. The freck- 
ic-l'aced siMh-gradcr 
won by 200 yards in 
5 3 3.9 a n a 1 1 o n a I 
hcsl for her Jgc 


HEIZABURO OKAWA, 
27. Ihe 1964 Japanese 
full champion, now 
representing ihe Los 
Angeles I cncingAcdile- 
niy, defeated one ol 
America's lOp fcnccts. 
Albert Aselrod of New 
York City, for the U S 
men's foil liile at the na- 
I tonal championships in 
SatiKt Monica. Calif. 


GARY MILLER, a 10- 
ycar-old second base- 
man for the West Ak- 
ron (Ohio) Cubs, coni- 
plcied an tinassislcd 
triple play. With run- 
ners on second and 
third he lidded a line 
drive, stepped on sln'- 
ond. theri raced lo third 
before the remaining 
runner could lug up. 


BETTY FEHL. 45. for- 
mer I’cnnssivania wom- 
en's amaleur golf cham- 
pion. who competes in 
few tournaments a year, 
won the slate's Ccnlral 
Championship for the 
1 1th lime. She rcquireil 
only 61 holes lo defeat 
four tspponcnis but 
claimed. "Winninggets 
tougher every year.'' 


DOUG RUSSELL. 21 . 
a member of the Ar- 
lington (Texasi Burford 
Swim Club, became the 
hrsi Texan to break one 
minute in the lOO-mcicr 
butlcrtU Iw’ith d time of 
58 8 1 as he led his team 
lo Its second siraighi 
Southwestern /\Al 
men's diyision cham- 
pionship in Austin. 


ELVIN ME5GER. 5|. 

head of a shipping dc- 
parimcni in St. Louis 
and holder of the /kmer- 
icaii Bowling Congress 
record for ROO-or-bciler 
senes (I5l, wored his 
13th. I4ih and 15ih per 
feet games in one day 
a Itrsl for the ABC 
then rolled four more 
3i)(ls in three weeks. 


WITole the readers take over 


WHAT'S THE DIFFERENCE? 

Sirs: 

Your article on National League hitters 
IS an excellent analysis of the difference be- 
tween the two major leagues (A Tfiuiuieia- 
rion of Sluggers. July 3). There is no ques- 
tion that the NL has become the hitters' 
league and the AL the pitchers' league. Be- 
sides Roger Mans and CIcte Boyer, whom 
you mentioned as AL castoffs who enjoyed 
switching to the Nl for the sake of their 
batting average, another is Don Lix;k, a .240 
lifetime hitter in ihe AI who is over .300 
in the NL this year. 

However, there is one thing I would like 
to correct about your article. The AL's 
strength lies principally in its pitching depth, 
and the NL's is in its top-line stars. Hence 
All-Star competition between the two leagues 
in no way indicates which is superior, since 
It is a lest of top-line strength only. A much 
better lest is World Scries competition, which 
has been about even during the 1960s but 
was dominated for 50 years before that by 
the AL. For one thing, the World Series lakes 
at least four games. And every one of a 
team's 25 players — not just its top two or 
three -plays a role. Seldom is a World Senes 
decided by a lucky break, but that frequently 
happens in All-Star games. 

Dave Hi i ren 

Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

TENNIS COURT 

Sirs: 

Re Bud Collins’ analysis of U.S. amateur 
tennis {The Best Lasers in the World, July 3). 
the future of our Davis Cup teams depends 
entirely on the Establishment which controls 
American tennis. When it finally gels smart 
and allows pros and amateurs to compete in 
open tournaments, the public will rediscover 
the thrills of watching the game. Then hard- 
nosed young athletes will be drawn into 
tennis, and our Davis Cup teams will become 
unbeatable. Open tennis must be the first 
link in this happy chain of events. 

Thomas William Kemp 
Boca Raton, Fla. 

Sirs: 

Thank you for the fine article on the new 
Spanish king of sports. Manuel Santana 
{The Reign in Spain of King Manoh. July 
3). Having lived in Europe and South Amer- 
ica for a number of years, I appreciate your 
stories on foreign athletes who may not be 
so familiar to American audiences. In Mr. 
Deford’s article, he mentioned that the only 
other Spaniard to be awarded the gold 
medal of sport was soccer star Alfredo di 
Estesano. If 1 am not mistaken, Mr. Deford 
was referring to Alfredo di Stefano, the 
center-forward wizard of the five-time Eu- 


ropean Cup winner, Real Madrid. To be 
sure, from about 1955 to 1965, no man was 
more esteemed in Spanish sports than the 
Argentine-born Di Stefano. 

In the past you have done many fine ar- 
ticles on soccer and its star performers, such 
as the Brazilian. Pcie. Di Stefano was sold 
by the Real Madrid club a few years ago 
when he was deemed to be through as a 
player because of age. After 35. few players 
are capable of keeping up the fast pace that 
ihc game requires. Even though Di Stefano 
may be through as an active player, I would 
like to sec you honor this superb athlete with 
a story sometime in the future. An exposi- 
tion of his exploits on the soccer field might 
serve as an inspiration to our young players 
and help to raise American soccer to the 
stature that it enjoys in the rest of the world. 

Larry Cistos 

Kansas City, Mo. 

SHOCKS 

Sirs: 

Thank you very much for the fine article 
by Tom Brody {An Expo of a Diff'ereni 
Kind. July 3). You may be interested to 
know that John Harris, who was featured 
in the article, has decided to attend the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Harris, by the way, 
received quite a shock when he picked up 
his copy of Sports Ili usTRATEoand saw his 
own picture. 

Robert M Moir 

Toronto. Ont. 

Sirs: 

Good to see an article on Canadian foot- 
ball. but a chauvinistic slant has resulted in 
glaring errors. 

The problem is emphasis. We like to think 
that we don't go overboard and forget that 
football is a sport. However, within set limits 
on emphasis we take it very seriously, All 
high school teams that plan to win games 
practice from 4 to 6:30 five days a week. 
Anything more is against conference rules. 
Our coaches must be phys cd teachers, but 
(hat doesn't prevent many of ibcm from be- 
ing former pro and collegiate stars — or any 
of them from being knowledgeable experts. 

Our universities are not allowed to give 
scholarships, but with profc.ssional coaching 
they all field good teams. The Canadian 
Football League is filled with our university 
graduates (stars like Ron Stewart, Whit 
Tucker and Russ Jackson of the Ottawa 
Rough Riders). The reason why we produce 
few of NFL-AFL caliber is again one of 
emphasis. Our college players are full-time 
students, not pampered quasi-professionals. 

A sad truth neglected in your article was 
that, excepting a few offered scholarships to 
name schools such a.s Notre Dame, Michi- 


gan or Minnesota, most high school foot- 
ballers who head south do so only because 
they are without Ihe necessary academic qua- 
lificalion.s to attend a Canadian university. 

And. finally, please try to remember that 
the bulk of Canada's population lives in areas 
w ith better or equal climate to that of New 
England. Ihe Midwest and the Great Plains 
states. So let’s leave out the autumnal-bliz- 
zards-and-snowshocs nonsense in the future. 

Thanks for a chance to say my piece. 
Usually I enjoy your magazine a great deal. 

Srtvt Thomas 

Toronto. Oni. 

UNSEATED 

Sirs: 

In the June 19th issue of Sport.s Illus- 
rRATfD you featured an article The Sociuhle 
Shoy^s of Siininier with several excellent pic- 
tures by Tony Triolo. 

You made, however, an error in a caption. 
On page 41 there is a large picture of l.inda 
Vass riding John Vass's horse Pete's Prince. 
You stated m your captions that it was Mrs. 
Joseph Ferguson riding Vince Dugan's Tum- 
bles Tot- You were wrong. 

John Va-ss 

Dalton, Pa. 

• Wc were.— ED. 

HONEST TO PETE 

Sirs: 

Pete Axihclm's account of the 79ih AAU 
track and field meet {See You Later. Jim 
Kyun. July 3) included some first-rate sports- 
writing. It also contained some rather unkind 
remarks about the host city. 

Mr. Axihclm's adjectives, "hot" and 
"dusty," might be applied to almost any 
American city in midsummer, except that 
most other pans of the country endure sum- 
mer humidity at the same lime. The temper- 
ature at last year's National AAU meet in 
New York, wc recall, reached 100 humid 
degrees, as compared to our high-and-dry 
75- Don Winton wrote us from the Pasade- 
na Athletic Association, referring to the 
Bakersfield meet as "outstanding." He con- 
tinued. "It gets our vote as the best AAU 
championship ever held. The weather was 
perfect, the service was unsurpassed." 

Maybe they had less time than Mr. Ax- 
thclm to count "an inexhaustible supply of 
hnrd-visaged cocktail waitrcs.scs," or to cx- 
.tniinc "the harsh lives of the local migrant 
farm laborers. ” 

The community of Bakerslield has ma- 
tured and improved considerably since John 
Steinbeck visited us. Too bad Mr. Axlhclm 
failed to notice. . 

George Barton 

Bakersfield. Calif. 

conlinued 
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DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENT 

171 “ 

CONSECUTIVE 

QUARTERLY' 

DUIDEND 

MASSACHi.:sKrrs 

JN’VKS'J'ORS 


TRUST 



A dividend of more than 
$17 million, equal to 13 
cents a share, will be payable 
July 24. 1967 to over 216,000 
shareholders of record June 
30, 1967. 

ROBERT IV. LADI3. SeenlAn' 
200 berkeirr SURI, Boilon 
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UNITED GIFT 

makes someone happy 



the password is “fun” 

The fun of winning a tight race . . , 
or drifting laziiy on your favorite 
lake ... or finding that suddenly 
you’re closer to your kids. Doesn’t 
your family deserve one— or two.? 
lieORT INC.. Dtgl. SI-;; P.O. toi IMS. Wilerkuo- Csni.lGliTI 

In Conodo: SaRfisS SportKroft Lid., Ontario | 

In Evropa: Alcert Inc., Via livio d, Chiaato, Switzerland I 
Pleato Sond Me Yeur free Color folder I 
Name 

Address I 

City Stale Tip 


Sirs: 

As a citizen of Bakersfield, 1 am suffering 
terribly from the ’’barrenness” around me 
as 1 gaze out of my window at my verdant 
lawn, blooming roses, poppies and zinnias. 
1 glance up my street at other barren plots 
with coot water misting into the air over 
green gardens and shrubs. I am "shielding" 
myself from the "harsh lives of migrant farm 
laborers" w'ho daily make my life unbeara- 
ble by living in ihcir homes busily tending to 
their ow n jobs, families and activities. I real- 
ize how unusual Bakersfield is to have a la- 
boring section of (t.s population, something 
no other town has — how lucky they arc to 
be made up of ’’exclusive" citizens. 

I feel I am being severely tested for my 
eventuality in hell as ! go about my daily 
business of raising my two children, lending 
to my lovely home and going shopping in 
the mullimillion dollar San Joaquin Valley- 
Plaza Shopping Center, home of some 60 
.slores. 

I am terribly jealous of all the other towns 
in the West wUhotn "long lines of motels." 
I’ve never seen one. but I know there must 
be many hidden in some paradise. 

I am fully aware of the "inexhaustible 
supply of hard-visagcd cocktail waitresses" 
since I drink m the same bars frequented by 
your reporter. Maybe someday 1 will be 
lu.’ky enough to dine out in one of Bakers- 
field's many fine eating places and meet 
some of the exemplary waitresses. 

I think it is so unfortunate that the visit- 
ing athletes found Bakersfield so “irritable" 
that it was impossible to perform to the best 
of their ability. Maybe if wc had been more 
hospitable and our town had been more 
agreeable, they would have broken some 
records or something! 

And last, but certainly not least, is Ba- 
kersfield's iinhearahle weather! Who could 
be expected to w ithstand an average temper- 
ature of 72“ all year round'’ 

Pity us! 

Laura Pirrv 

Bakersfield, Calif. 

SUMMER SNOWS 

Sirs: 

I read with amusement Kim Chapin's ar- 
ticle on Hoosicr-Blucgrass superiority on 
the basketball court {They're Still at It i/i 
Inclitma, June 26). This is an annual sum- 
mer snow job foisted on basketball bulTs 
throughout the nation. It is evident from 
pro rosters and collegiate standouts that 
both Indiana and Kentucky are far outdis- 
tanced by Pennsylvania. New York and New 
Jersey, and arc no better than southern 
California. Washington. D.C.. and Massa- 
chusetts. In fact, it would be in their best 
interests to tone down the braggadcKio 
emitted from Indianapolis and Louisville 
every June, because one of these days, some- 
body in New York City. Philadelphia or 
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Washington is going to issue a challenge, 
and won’t it be embarrassing when a "little 
old city" wipes out the best of Indiana and 
Kentucky, either singly or as an entry ? 

Richarij V, Smith 

Baltimore 

Sirs: 

Indiana probably produces the best shoot- 
ers in the U-S., but this is only half of the 
game, Defense has been on the rise for the 
last five years or so. Indiana ballplayers 
don't receive enough emphasis on this as- 
pect of the game. 

Maybe Indiana. Kentucky or Illinois 
could be No. 1 in high school basketball, 
but who really knows which ore is best? All 
that I'm saying is (hat a ba.sketball classic 
year after year between two states doesn't 
prove lhat either state produces high school 
basketball's cream of the crop. 

James J. Massick 

Harvey, Jll. 

HIGH HOPES 

Sirs: 

May 1 make some personal observations 
on Pete A.xlhelm’s article. Art Icy H'cleome 
to the NHL (June 19)'? To the best of my 
knowledge, nothing has been said by any 
NHL club with respect to the statement that 
the new teams drafted "rejects, fringe play- 
ers and kids." 

The one fact that has been universally 
overlooked is that, in the past, there were 
only six major league hiKkcy teams, provid- 
ing only 108 NHL jobs for more than 1.000 
professional hockey players. As a result 
many extremely gifted players were forced 
to play in the minor leagues. Certainly one 
of (he most desirable results of expansion 
IS that more than KK) of these players will 
now have the chance to prove they can play 
in hockey's major league. 

Asch.urman of the California Seals HiKk- 
cy Club, I feel confident that wc have drafted 
a team that can compete with anybody in 
hockey and lhat wc can win our share of 
games next year against the established 
teams in the Lastern Division. It is true that 
the s)ld teams lost very few from their Na- 
tional League playing rosters of last season, 
but when you stop to think how much 
money and time was spent developing these 
15 (op players in each organization, no- 
body. in all fairness, could possibly e.xpecl 
the teams to give them up. 

I would also have to say that those people 
who have labeled our players "caslotTs” and 
"pickups" have not hurt us. In fact, they 
have given our coaches a tremendous psy- 
chological weapon. Any man playing for an 
e.xpansion club next year who has not taken 
olTensc at these various labels docs not de- 
serve to call himself a professional athlete. 

Barky van GtKHUi 

Oakland. Calif. 



If we hadn’t made it with 



fiber giass, we couid never 
caii it the cooi tire. 

Heat is the enemy of tires. The hotter 
they get, the less safe they become. And 
the faster they wear out. 

With this in mind, we set out to 
build a tire that wouid stand up to 
heat, especiaiiy on iong trips and at 
high turnpike speeds. 

Four years of research, and m 
over 5,000,000 miles of road test- m 
Ing have gone into the develop- m 
ment of this product. m 

Now we’ve got it. We call it M 
the cool tire. ■ 

The cool tire is made with m 
fiber glass, belts of fiber glass ■ / 

which are found between the ■ / 

rubber and the nyion cords. ■ / . 

These beits keep the tread ■ - ^ 

firm and tough. I 

(A firm, tough tread means I 

less abrasion, less scuffing m ^ 

rubber against the road. In mm 
short, a cooler tire.) I E 

The cooi tire virtually eiimi- I A 

nates blowouts. I 

And it can give you at least I 
10,000 more miles of wear I 

(don't be surprised if you get ■ 

20,000) than you can get with I 
an ordinary tire. ■ ^ y\ 

The cool tire is here. ■ \ 

The Armstrong Rubber Com- ■ 
pany. West Haven, Connecticut; ■ 

Des Moines, Iowa; Natchez, ^ 

Miss.; Hanford, Calif. m 


Cool tires made with fiber glass 
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The Painkiller. 

For hemorrhoids that hurt. 



You have probably heard of Nupercainal'^ 
Suppositories and Ointment by now. Nuper- 
cainal is the most effective and longest 
lasting painkiller of the leading 
products available without prescrip- 
tion. It is over eight times stronger 
than the most commonly used topical 
anesthetic preparation. Doctors have 
been recommending Nupercainal for 
over 33 years for hemorrhoids that hurt. 

Over 8 times more pain killing power than 
the most commonly used topical anesthetic. 


Please! 


Buckle your seat belt. Re- 
memberthe National Safety 
Council says 4 out of 5 auto- 
mobile accidents happen 
within 25 miles of home. 



Reduce ^ 

locker-room ft 0 
risk of .V VI/ 
athlete’s 
foot with 
Dr. Scholl’s \ 
Solvex.^ )j> 


Ideal after-shower protection. Solvex 
helps prevent athlete's foot infection. If 
It's too late for prevention. Solvex kills 
fungi on contact, brings quick relief from 
itching, helps promote healing. In spray. 

30wder, liquid, ointment. 

EVERYTKINQ FOR FOOT CARE 



Do yourself 
a favoi^tart 
exporting. 


You'll be doing 
your country 
a favor, too. 

There’s money in exporting. 
Who knows — it could even 
double your business. * 

How does it help your coun- 
try? Simple. The more we ex- 
port, the better we’ll be able 
to reduce our balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit. For really help- 
ful information on world mar- 
kets and how to break into 
them, just pick up the phone 
and call your local office of 
the U.S. Dept, of Commerce. 

•11 happened to one of America's largest 
chemical companies. And there are 
dozens Of others— large and small— that 
have been just as successful abroad. 
Case histories on request from U.S. 
Dept, of Commerce, Washington. O.C. 



pep up 

your 

car 
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Muggsy McGraw and His Giants on a Seesaw 

During the 20th century's second decade, John J. McGraw's New York Giants won the pennant four 
times, finished last once and set a record that still stands for topsy>turvy ball by HAROLD PETERSON 


I t' you’re a Giant fan and feeling a lit- 
tle uncertain about your team in this 
rather unsettled year of 1967. cast your 
eyes back over half a century to the 
Giants of 1916. After finishing dead 
last the year before, that unpredictable 
and unprecedented outfit began its new 
season with a loss, a win. then eight 
straight losses, three of them to the 
archenemy Brooklyn Robins. Following 
this inauspicious beginning the 1916 
Giants went on to .set two records that 
still stand: they won 17 consecuii\e 
games on a single road trip and 26 
straight at home. After all this they fin- 
ished the season in fourth place. 

Undismayed by his team’s grisly 
showing in 1915. Manager John J. Mc- 
Graw began 1916 with virtually all the 
old pros who had won three consecu- 
tive pennants for him still on the roster. 
About the only radical change he made 
was the purchase of brash Benny Kautf 
from Oilman Barry Sinclair. Sinclair at 
the time was auctioning off remnants of 
the ill-starred Federal League to recoup 
part of his incautious investment in that 
outlaw' association. 

KaufT. who had been billed as ■'the 
Ty Cobb of the Federal League." ar- 
rived weeks late at the Marlin. Texas 
training camp wearing a derby hat, fur- 
collared coat, one of his 75 striped silk 
shirts, patent-leather shoes, a diamond 
stickpin, a diamond ring, a diamond- 
cncrusted watch and carrying S7.500 in 
cash. KaulT made no apologies for his 
tardiness. He told reporters that he could 
bat .330 left-handed in this crummy 
league and that he certainly didn't need 
any spring training to hit bums like 
Grover Cleveland Alexander. McGraw 
was delighted, and KaufT was assured of 
playing center held between (icorge 
Burns and Davey Robertson. The some- 
what less talkative future Hall of Lam- 
er Eddie Roush, w ho was acquired from 
Sinclair at the same lime for far less 
money, was assured of nothing more 
than a seat on the bench. 

McGraw’s old infield— Hans Lobert, 


Art Fletcher. Larry Doyle and Fred 
Merkle— stayed set. Bill Rariden was 
the catcher. Christy Mathewson con- 
tinued to head the pitching staff. 

As fhe season gol under way if be- 
came apparent that Christy, while re- 
taining his wonderful control, had even 
less stuff than during the previous sea- 
son. when he won eight and lost 14. But 
somewhat unfairly, since Giant pitching 
had been uniformly inadequate, most of 
the criticism for early failure fell on 
an innocuous pair of pitchers named 
Schupp and Schauer. Perhaps beguiled 
by the euphonious sound of the com- 
bination, McGraw had taken to using 
these two in tandem. The results were 
not always impressive. Said one report- 
er sourly. "It seldom Schupps but what 
it Schauers." 

The old Manhattan of brownstones 
and broughams was fast resigning it- 
self to a second year of baseball ig- 
nominy. and when the New Yorkers 
left the Polo Grounds for their first 
western swing it was. as a disillusioned 
fan said later, "with no friend except 
their bat boy. who was wavering in 
his allegiance." 

Sidling into Pillsburgh on Vtay 9 with 
their mouths zipped shut, for once, they 
surprised the Pirates with !3 runs and 
1 6 hits. Then they astonished themselves 
by sweeping the four-game scries. They 
went on to Chicago, where they won 
two games against Tinker's hated Cubs. 
A third was rained out; a fourth was 
called because of the cold. After that 
they swept four in St. Louis: Maihcw- 
son himself came in from the bullpen 
to save one of those. 

In Cincinnati the Giants won three 
more. Then they routed the Boston 
Braves in four consecutive games. Al- 
low ingonly four singles, the aging Math- 
ewson won the last of the scries, the 
Giants’ 17th straight. 3-0. He caught one 
line smash barehanded to start a crucial 
double play. 

Averaging live runs and 10 hits per 
game, the Giants arrived at IMiiladel- 


phia's Baker Field needing only a Deco- 
ration Day doiibleheadcr to come home 
undefeated. The morning game was a 
scoreless tie in the eighth, when Mer- 
klc. with two men on. hit a pitch that 
seemed about to clear the lefl-licid fence. 
Claude Cooper sprawled over the wall 
to make the catch, and that did it for the 
Giants in the first game. But they won 
the second and returned to New York 
with a record of victories on fhe road 
that no team has threatened in 51 years. 

Now only one and a half games out 
of first place and coming fast, the CJi- 
ants were again the Giants of yore, lead- 
ing the league m hitting and scaring 
opponents just by scowling hard. "That 
ball club didn't come out on the field to 
shake hands," says Club Secretary Ed- 
die Brannick. who has been with the 
Ciiants since 1905. "They were rough." 
A less restrained observer referred to 
".McGraw's aggregation, stamping, 
snorting, breathing flame from their 
nostrils and curdling the depths of the 
heavens with their frenzied battle cry." 

Back at the Polo Grounds, however, 
the snorts turned to grunts as McGraw's 
boys blew' all but four of their next 13 
game.s. Terrible-iempered Muggsy was 
at his most irascible. One day on the 
bench McGraw turned to Jeff Tcsicau. 
his best pitcher, and growled. "Jeff, 
what was that last pitch’.’" "1 didn't see 
it. Mr. McGraw," Tesreau admitted. 
"You better sec the next one." McGraw 
roared, "or it'll cost you S50." 

After that disastrous home stand he 
exploded into a fit of trading, beginning 
w ith a bi/arre deal for Cincinnati's man- 
ager. To the Redlcgs went Roush. Third 
Baseman Bill McKeehnicand McGraw's 
best friend. Maihew.son. who had al- 
ways wanted to manage. In exchange 
New York gol Manager Charlev Her- 
zog. a McCJravv enemy but a fine third 
baseman, whose name sounded Jewish. 
"Mr. McGraw." chuckles Brannick. 
"was always looking for Jewish players." 
Too much so. some of his fellow Irish- 
men thought. One day when they an- 
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nounced ‘Andy Cohen is batting for 
Shanty Hogan,' a fellow stood up in the 
grandstand and yelled in a loud brogue, 
'And Callahan is going home!"’ 

At about the same time McGraw 
traded off Merkle to Brooklyn for Lew 
McCarty, a slugging catcher. Next 
he brought up Walter Holke to cover 
lirst base and sent reliever Schaucr down 
to Rochester. The New York manager 
had also bought left-hand curve-baller 
Harry Sallee from St. Louis, and even 
Tesreau barely escaped the block by win- 
ning a 1 0 shutout. 

To compensate for McCarty's admit- 
ted deficiencies as a strategist (“a dumb 
catcher could break the Bank of Eng- 
land," McGraw was fond of telling 
Lew) the New York manager look to 
flashing most of the pitching signs him- 
self. That was more complicated than it 
sounds, because McG raw's normal con- 
duct in the dugout consisted of scratch- 
ing. tugging, nodding and gesturing end- 
lessly and without meaning. He would 
signal his pitcher by relaying \crbal 
orders to a stooge seated seven or eight 
men down the bench: the stooge then 
gave the real signs. 

All the way around the infield, from 
third base to catcher, only one man re- 
mained from the original lineup --lanky , 
drawling .Art Fletcher, a former stenog- 
rapher. who was so sclf-conscious about 
his prominent chin that he had Spalding 
sew' a special high collar on his uniform. 
But the trading accomplished little. The 
Giants went on losing. 

Then, on the Thursday after Labor 
Day, they started winning once more, 
for as little apparent reason as they had 
been losing. The much-despised Eerdie 
Schuppkbcat the Robins 4-1 on a two- 
hitter. An extravagance of hits over- 
whelmed Alexander 9-3. and I’erritt beat 
Philadelphia 3-1 in the first game of 
Saturday's doublchcadcr. Pcrritl was a 
normally laconic Louisianian who had 
suffered the inevitable indignity of be- 
ing nicknamed Polly. All through that 
first game the Phillie fans were on him. 
"Polly Perriti is a cracker." they yelled. 
Perrilt entered the New York dressing 
room in a quiet rage and implored 
McGraw to let him pitch the second 
game. loo. McGraw demurred on the 
grounds that Perritt was not Iron Man 
McGinnity, but his heretofore docile 
pitcher was so insistent that the manager 
finally agreed, Poll responded by per- 
mitting the Phils only four hits and 
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no runs in the nine innings that followed. 

Now the Giants really did stomp and 
snort. Schupp, who had won only one 
major league game in three seasons be- 
fore 1916. won six straight (four on 
shutouts) and finished with an ERA of 
0.90. Still straight, slim and suntanned 
today at 75, Schupp in 1916 was the 
talk of baseball. Alternating a burning 
fast ball, what he calls "a helluva curve.” 
a fork ball and a changcup that broke 
like a spitter, the little left-hander gave 
up exactly 17 hits and two earned runs 
during his streak. "But the game I re- 
member best." Schupp says, his blue 
eyes crinkling wistfully, "was against 
Boston Sept. 28. Buck Herzog, who was 
playing second base, was beefing over 
something with the Braves' first-base 
coach. So when Big Ed Konelchy. their 
first baseman, hit a dribbler Herzog 
didn't even make a move for it. and I 
lost my no-hitter." 

Close behind Schupp were the other 
Giant pitchers. Tesreau won seven con- 
secutive starts. Rube Benton won five, 
Sallee two and Perrin two more. Bill 
Ritter and rookie George Smith each 
look one. When Benton won their 26th 
straight on Sept. 30 with a onc-hitier it 
was the Giant staff's 1 1 th shutout in the 
last 17 games. The toll would have been 
12 if someone hadn't left a gate open in 
the right-field fence and let a ball skip 
through foran outsidc-thc-park, ground- 
ball home run. 

Then, true to their perverse fate, on 
the last day of September in their final 
home game the Gianls resumed losing. 
On the third of October, in a strange 
and ironic epilogue to the weirdest of 
all seasons, McGraw himself angrily 
abandoned his bench and left the ball 
park, bitterly accusing his players of not 
putting out, He didn't come back. While 
New York finished out the season by 
losing its last game. McGraw. incom- 
municado. played the ponies at Laurel 
racetrack in Baltimore. 

The Ciianis. who had started their 
winning streak in fourth place, ended 
the 26 games still in fourth. "We nev- 
er moved up," Schupp says, "but we 
gained a hell of a lot of ground." 

"They remind me." wrote Tad Dor- 
gan of the old New York Evening Jour- 
nal, "of a fighter who has just been 
knocked out going down the aisle lick- 
ing everybody in the house." 

The following year they won the pen- 
nant by 10 games, end 
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BASEBALL Inslruction by stars of 
major leagues to help any player im- 
prove his game. Illustrated by Ed 
Vebell. 

SMALL BOAT SAILING The 

editors of Sports Illustrated and BjU 
Cox have produced a superb guide 
to safe and skillful sailing. Illustrated 
by Anthony Ravielli, Jack Kunz and 
Al Beechel. 

HORSEBACK RIDING Instruc- 
tion in the correct method for young 
people— by Cordon Wright, America’s 
leading teacher of horseback ridlrtg, 
and Alice Higgins. Illustrated by Sam 
Savitt. 

GAITED RIDING Advanced 
horsemanship; the art of riding and 
caring for the five-gaited American 
Saddlebred show horse— by Helen K. 
Crabtree and Alice Higgins. Illus- 
trated by Frank Mullins. 

SAFE DRIVING RodgerWard. Pat 
Moss and Jack Brabham tell how to 
handle a car in all situations. Illus- 
trated by Dan Todd and Charles John. 

FOOTBALL How to watch the 
game. ..and how to play like a cham- 
pion. Technically accurate, helpful 
instructional manual. Illustrated by 
Robert Riger and Daniel Schwartz. 

SKIING in collaboration with Willy 
Schaeffler, Ezra Bowen gives de- 
tailed on-the slope coaching on the 
popular new shortswing technique. 
Illustrated by Robert Riger. 

BASKETBALL Offensive and de- 
fensive strategy from professionals 
and great college coaches. Illustrated 
by Robert Riger, Ed Vebell, Daniel 
Schwartz and Shelley Fink. 


THE Sports 
Illustrated 


Written under the supervision 
of the Editors of Sports Illus- 
trated, each of the books m the 
series reflects the beliefs and 
competitive experience of 
today's outstanding athletes. 
Each book is illustrated with 
superb step-by-step action 
drawingsand detailed diagrams 
by top sports artists, Its sturdy 
binding and handy size (5hi ’ 
X 8' a") make it an ideal pocket 
coach. At all bookstores 


TENNIS Bill Talbert and other 
stars explain singles, doubles and 
mixed doubles. Illustrated by Ed 
Vebell and Shelley Fink. 


SWIMMING A complete course 
of Instruction for beginners of all 
ages, by Olympic coach Matt Mann. 
Illustrated by Ed Vebell. 


DIVING From the simple through 
the technically difficult dives with 
Mike Peppe. Illustrated by Ed Vebell. 


SQUASH Learn rules, grips, posi- 
tions, service, strokes and tactics, 
from Albert Molloy, U. of Pa. squash 
coach. Illustrated by Frank Mullins. 


WET-FLY FISHING Master the 
delicate art of wet-fly fishing— a com- 
plete pocket guide with new angles 
for every angler. Illustrated by 
Anthony Ravielli. 


DOG TRAINING Training for 

tarnlly pets and field dogs. Illustrated 
by Daniel Schwartz, Shelley Fink, 
Burt Silverman and Anthony Ravielli. 

fencing Indispensable for the 

beginner, helpful to the intermedi- 
ate. Drawings and text by Ed Vebell. 

JUNIOR SAILING A guide to 
setting up a sailing program for 
youngsters. Illustrated by Mary Jane 
Hodges and Eldridge King. 
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BETTER BOATING Covers fam- 
ily outboard motor boats, class boats, 
big motor boats, and big sailboats — 
with instructions for handling and 
rules about weather conditions and 
navigation. Prepared by Ezra Bowen. 
Illustrated by Anthony Ravielli. 
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BADMINTON A basic instruc- 
tional book on a popular game that 
is little understood. Illustrated by 
George Janes, 


THE SHOTGUN Gets the new 

shotgun owner off to the best start 
possible. Illustrated by Ed Vebell and 
Burt Silverman, 
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American school of fine art: Ambassador DPL 
(with Budd-built parts) 

This one convertible is worth a thousand words 
in luxury, beauty, comfort, and down-to-earth roadability. 

Its features have a distinctive touch — from a 
scratch-proof rear window to a behind-the-seat top-down arrangement 
for more people room. 

Ambassador DPL is another graphic example 
of American Motors’ fine line of automobiles, one of 29 leading cars 
with quality components* made by Budd. 
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But who can count the lives it's wasted? 

It’s not a killer like heart disease or cancer. Yet, no 
human affliction is more wastelul than mental 
retardation. 

Think of the babies doomed from birth to live 
out their years uselessly . . . the children who never 
ha\’ea cbance to learn what they are capaljle of 
learning . . . the retarded adults, trained to work, but 
refused jobs. 

W’hat a waste! What a loss! 

We can change this. How? 

Start by finding out what your community or state 
is doing to saK age many of these lives. 

Are ])rograms under way in education, recreation, 
\ ocationaI training? Are they directed by teachers and others who realK' 
understand the retarded and how they can best be helped? 

Hemember. fully 85 percent of the r(‘tarded can become producti\ e citizens— 
if gi\ en the special help they need and deserve. 

Don’t wait for the other fellow to take the lead. Use your own influence, or 
that ot a group to which > ou belong, to assure the retarded their rights 
as fellow human beings and fellow citizens. 

For more information, send for the free booklet. .Address; I'he Ifiesident's 
Committee on Mental Retardation, Washington, D.C. 20201. 
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Now you can take Old Crow wherever you go. In the 
tuckaway fifth is the same mellow, smooth Bourbon you 
find in the familiar round bottle. Famous since 1835, 
today Old Crow is the most popular Bourbon in the land. 


The tuckaway fifth that 
packs as flat as your shirt! 



